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ntre  all  round  to  the  sea,”  my  feet  above  the  ocean,  and  only  covered  with  a 
aim.  Returning  from  such  a  tall  reedy  grass,  or  showing  up  the  naked  rocks 
I  dreaded  the  sight  of  my  of  coral  to  the  heat  of  the  tropical  sun.  Had 
icied  every  one  a  rival  in  my  feathers  alone  been  our  quest,  these  islands 

might  have  supplied  all  our  expectations ;  hut 
clings,  at  that  age  in  which  our  eyes  were  wearied  with  the  sur\’cy  of  land 
Red  to  assume  the  character  so  unlike  the  islands  of  our  northern  oceans, 
ped  on  board  a  vessel,  bound  We  looked  abroad  in  vain  for  a  craggy  hill,  or  a 
by  tlie  way  of  the  Cape  of  tree,  or  a  fresh  stream  gushing  from  the  rocks, 
,  the  Pacific,  and  Cape  Horn,  like  those  little  empires  we  had  seen  under 
Iged  to  none ;  but  one  thrill-  other  skies.  My  companions  were  impatient 
me  on  to  the  step,  of  being  jj  of  the  search,  and  wished  to  land,  and  accom- 
jninhabited  island,  where  J  j  plish  the  object  of  their  expedition  ;  but  I  urged 
;olitude  the  longings  of  inylithem  on,  foolishly  believing  that  a  few  minutes 
lile  ranging  among  tlie  archi-  '|  would  discover  to  us  such  an  insulated  paradise, 
ide  Pacific,  nightly  did  I  lay  i[  as  my  imagination  had  painted  for  me. 
immock,  full  of  the  pleasing  l|  More  than  three  hours  had  elapsed  since  we 
n  enjoying  my  expected  seep- j|  left  the  ship,  and  the  wind  freshened,  the  clouds 


0RKaN.4L,  TALKS, 


ke^icipHcd  for,  1  am  that  man.  I  have  had| 
of  romance.  The  charms  which  the! 
of  the  poet  and  the  painter  have  thrown 
llie  images  of  nature  in  her  temple  of 
ce  and  solitude,  arc  not  real.  They  are  but 
Ike  overflowings  of  that  spirit  of  repiningwhich 
ii  ^afed  by  the  satiety  of  social  enjoyment, 
are  like  the  longings  of  youth  for  man- 
mapterlc.>J8  admiration  of  attributes  to. 

He  who  has  read  the  | 


inch  we  arc  strangers 
«>>0  opinion  that  it  is  not  good  that  man^ 
^idd  be  alone,  may  doubt  its  truth,  though  I 
I^Kioncd  by  omniscient  wisdom  ;  for  depraved  j 
^npris  averse  to  truth,  unless  demonstrated  toj 
Mj^derstanding  by  the  bitter  reasonings  of 

f  iencc.  The  force  of  these  deinonstratious 
e  keenly  felt.  The  whole  fabric  of  my 
"inplaccnt  pliilosophy  has  fallen  before  | 
di^8’rr  ni-:h,  and  in  the  terrific  vacuum  left  in 
■^iiid,  there  is  only  this  consoling  thought,  | 
llra^an,  in  .^pitc  of  his  boasted  independence,  (i 
to  a  thousand  tyrants,  and  that  my  suf- ! 
are  only  a  more  definite  and  tangible  | 
^S||of  the  lot  of  nil  my  fellow-beings, 
g^jn  a  native  of  the  Briti.-li  realm.  Tlie  date 
jUwuce  of  my  birth  are  of  no  consequence  toj 
Wfcader.  ,My  education  was  humble,  and  the 
aim  of  my  ambition  was,  to  enjoy  the 
indcjiendcnce  w  hich  T  believed  to  be 
attribute  of  man.  My  circle  of  ac-j 


desires,  witliout  subjecting  me  to  the  pain  ofj 
seeing  my  fellow-creatures  perish  in  the  fulfill-'' 
ment  of  them.  ** 

Heaven  licard  my  prayer,  and  it  was  granted  j| 
in  part ;  but  in  mercy  was  I  spared  the  utmost  ji 
of  my  desires.  Our  ship  was  lying  at  anchor 
in  a  small  bay,  on  the  western  side  of  the  isl-j 
and  of  Nooaheevah,  waiting  for  the  first  favor- 1 


tlie  captain  to  take  a  boat,  and  make  a  short  ex-  safety.  I  had  not  feared,  though  the  certainty 
ciirsion  to  procure  feathers.  I  was  solicited  to  of  death  was  the  uppermost  thought  of  my 
accompany  them,  and  having  no  desire  to  profit  mind.  In  such  a  scene,  if  ever,  could  I  meet 
by  their  enterprise,  w  ould  have  refused,  but  that  death  w'ithoiit  a  regret.  I  always  loved  the  con- 
unconquerable  thirst  for  adventures,  which  had  templation  of  the  rage  of  the  stormy  waters, 
been  the  grand  motive  of  my  life,  impelled  me  and  liere  I  had  an  opportunity  to  contemplate 
to  become  a  party  in  the  boat,  and  J  went  w'itli  my  fill.  I  w'as  rapt  in  an  ecstasy  of  sublime 
them.  emotions,  neither  caring,  while  I  hung  upon  the 

j  We  put  off  with  a  light  wind,  and  pushing  foaming  pinnacle  of  one  wave,  if  the  next  co- 
our  boat  into  a  channel  running  northwest  from  vered  me  under  the  black  plumage  of  its  watery 
our  ship,  took  the  advantage  of  the  tide,  which  wings.  And  yet,  w’hen  I  saw  land,  the  love  of 
carried  us  forward  at  the  rate  of  nearly  six  miles  life  revived,  and  gratitude  was  uppermost  in  my 
per  hour.  All  the  islands  which  we  passed  feelings  towards  Him  who  makes  the  waves 
were  low’  and  without  trees;  rising  but  a  few  I  tremble,  as  a  steed  that  knows  its  rider. 


Tiie  boat  struck  with  a  tremendous  crash  up 
on  tlie  coral  walls  of  the  island,  and.  stunned 
a,  we  were  hy  the  concussion,  we  could  barely 
clear  ourselves  from  the  sweep  of  the  nc.rt 
wave,  when  the  angry  sea  snatched  it  sullenly 
from  us,  and  it  disappeared  forever 

When  the  storm  abated  we  had  abundant  lei 
sure  to  survey  our  new  island,  and  soon  tound 
that  its  greatest  extent  would  not  exceed  half  a 
mile  ;  a'low  monotonous  surface  of  coral,  co¬ 
vered  only  with  a  few  sea  plants,  and  not  a  siii- 
'rle  tree  or  shrub  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon,  nor  a 
drop  of  fresh  water  to  slake  the  burnings  of  in- 
tolerable  thirst. 

For  a  while  I  stalked  around  the  island  in  all 


that  the  affecting  airs  in  question  were  composei 
for  so  barbarous  an  instrument.  The  toleration 
of  this  instrument  for  so  many  centuries,  in  its 
orininal  rude  and  imperfect  state,  nay  the  esta- 
.  .blishment  of  a  college  for  its  cultivation,  while 
jno  similar  institution  was  formed  for  the  culti- 
i.  if  vation  of  the  harp,  in  my  opinion  fully  establishes. 


Our  earliest  writings  and  tradition,^ 6 1 
with  references  to  the  bardic  inithttw^.^  ^ 
so  remote  is  their  antiquity,  neither  toll  f 
most  distant  hint  respecting  their 


vaiion  oi  iiiu  iiaip.  Ill  w,,... —  — .  ■  .  '“S'"  ® 

Maithand’s  position.  Xothingcanniorestriking-ltrcating  on  this  P«rt  of  the  8ubj«t,|i,; 

Iv  illustrate  the  ditVcrcnco  of  musical  genius  in  suthcicnl  for  our  purpose  to  prove  4, 


purpose  to  prove  theii% 


■i 


Iv  illu.stratu  the  ditfcrcnce  vs. .  -  h  '  r  '  l 

tiie  two  countries,  than  the  improve.l  form  aiid|rup  cd  existence  of  such  inititati,*,  6,T4 
tone,  which  the  bagpipe  a.ssiiiiied  m  the  hands  earliest  time  dowm  to  the  latep^rf,.!! 
of  the  IrUh.  I)r.  Ituri.ev,  speaking  of  the  Irish  lory,  and  to  point  out  some  ofiheai,,,''-^ 
baopipe,  savs,  “  1  have  heard  some  of  the  natives  and  privileges  conferred  on  the  !«*,( 
Plav  very  well  in  tiro  parts,  without  the  drone.lthal  extraordinary  community.  - 
which  I  believe  is  never  attempted  in  Scotland. 


Fora  while  I  stalked  a roniin  tiic  is.anu  in  an  „ 

tiie  imaginary  dignity  of  Uobinsoii  (  tu=oo.  Th  clarinet,  and  the  high  notes  that  ot 


myriads  of  birds,  who  here  found  their  only  tf  rra 
Hnua  for  many  leagues,  and,  having  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  human  cruelty,  covered  the  ground  in 
acres  without  fear  of  man,  I  looked  upon  as 


criPCARD  A.ND  Il08I.\l 

A  prAHiia  LBstra. 


despair  to  triumph,  and  they  bot;i  died.  Tlicy 
had  not  the  resolution  in  their  despondency  to 
oursuc  andkillthe  birds  on  whoso  tlesh  I  fed,  and 
whos-.  blood  allayed  my  tldrn ;  and  they  refused  i 


hautboy  or  clarinet,  and  the  high  notes  tliat  ot 
German  flute — (here  is  no  voice  of  uproar^ 
and  the  whole  scale  of  tlie  one  I  licard  late.\ 
jwas  very  well  in  tunc,  trhirh  futx  nnirhern  fh* 

"  '*  I . .■«.«  /  hiti  f  nuJiuglit,  and  the  Bilvcr  mooR  Ik  ip  tkitiaj 

>^y.  I 

.Viid  wati'r*  uparkicd  in  her  light,  and  rri(rU(tiHa(  I 
I'rom  fi'  lilt  of  lax'ctider,  and  tbIm,  wbei;  Mi M  j 

,,  ,  .  .  -  = 

remained  undetected,  and  well  perpetuated  by  j  Rich  hcrdurt  to  delight  the  ejre,  and  |^iitkM»7 

the  .«ucccssivc  generalion.s  of  piper.**,  and  evcnjjjj  lone  hour  two  l  ivera met  withhiibetiidipr 


without  tear  ot  man,  i  moKca  upon  as  - 

so  many  loyal  devotees  to  my  sceptre  My  two  ^  J  accomplish.., I 

companions  sal  alone  and  inactive,  lamentmgjy  •  _  bv  the  .lelicaoy  of  the 


For  the  Cuterpeud. 


lou.!iy  and  cruelly  the  fate  which  my  enriosityr- -  country  its  err.,rs 

had  brought  upon  them,  and  soon  suffered  tlieiri  . ,  .  ,  ..„ii  _ w,- 


the  collerre  of  Skve.  We  may  furtluT  add,  U’ ancont  pme..,  where  tuer  full  oft  had  WalW4c» 


tha*  the  refined  ear  of  Jackson  ot  F..\»'ter  wa.-S 


of  love , 

Ro«ine.  I».>n  Lopez’  only  ehild—t  maid  of  vlMT 


whos..  bloodanayedmy  t  nrn;an,itbey  re  «se<l.,  i,.,.,  ,,i,„..  i..  tlief”^ 

witn  recr.mniat.ng  col.l.iess  to  susta...  celebrated  .Sp....ce.  The  same  in-l 

'L-itruiiienl  is  s.iid  al.fj  bate  beei 
I  of  George  the  second,  thnush  hr 
Itomfd  fo  the  nri'nn  of  Handel.  \ 


‘iininating  coiuness  lo  susiain  ineir,  ,  .  -  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  ^ri 

1  l  ilt  ,  t»’  f  1  !  bauds  of  the  celeLrated  .'spence.  The  same  in 

.ive>  bv  rnv  aid,  which  iiad  assisted  tuem  to  bo-n  , ,  i  cx  i,«r n  fV,.  or//r  ^ 

•  *  ,  .  r.  1  •  .  u-truiiienl  is  said  abo  ♦o  bate  been  aJaiontCn 

coiho  estranged  forever  from  the  dear  inter- ii  ...  .  ,  ,  ,  _  _ I 

r  our=o  they  had  enjoyed  with  the  world. 


'Conclusion  in  our  next.] 


ancient  IRISH  MUSIC 


NO.  IV. 


Wynne,  m  Ins  history  of  Wales,  as.serts,  on 
the  au’iiCrity  of  Caradoc,  a  Welsli  writer  of  the 
rj'.i  century,  that  tlic  Irish  devised  all  the  in- 
stru'.uor.ts.  tunes,  and  measures,  in  use  among 
the  Welsii. 

The  learned  Seldon,  lu  more  modern  t 
^ho  mu 


teas  arcus 
et  in  Ireland 

it  was  always  cunsidcre<l  su  much  infTior  to  i.ue 
liarp,  that  its  <  ullivation  was  almoat  entirely 
confined  to  tlie  lower  rla.**s. 

Tliat  Irc'land  was  for  many  centuries  pre-cmi-"  ^ 

kinr'i. 


Tl.c  youth,  «  tail  yet  .^lender  for®,  with  adirt  BthB  j 
rjrr,  , 

Win  '*•  proud  r'lDve  apoke  of  Jofiier  iboagta iki* 

ili«  d*-»Uliy  m<g. 

Had  h.  'n  liiin  to  -for  all  bU  wenlth  ms  hatiif* 

^ 

Was  lov  ’•  %r.d  |lory’i-a  swoii 

nautOl  * 


on  htr  heart,  who  liadn«»^>^' 


nent  in  mu.*«ie  liovond  all  thcnatiori.s  of  Europe,]  auu-. 

I  can  easily  establish,  on  the  authority  of  th-J 

historian.s  of  every  country  in  thn*  riuart*  r  ' 

tlic  world.  To  necouut  for  such  early  prof.-j 


1'^  . . .  aW 

an  \\<*riil'ipori  at  Mecca’!  tliriie, 

liri!  f  If  t 


times, 


- , - ^1  -  ijTlte  u  nrri  r  kailt,  morr  firmtobifdfMiWil^^ 

'vill  bo  necessary  to  advert  I'rielly  to  the  burdic,  And  ic»  iiU  prayrra  with  hr-n  • 


ciency,  and  long  prcsr'rvation  of  the  «cieneo,  if 
'vill  bo  necessary  to  advert  I'rielly  to  the  burdic 
cstabliehmentg  of  thn*  country,  uitli  whicli  itj^jj 


-'.-L  •i.'.tii'i,  ..!  *  n  Cut  rrr  h**  from  tfi.i 

sey.s  ciiai  ho  music  ot  the  Welsh  “ramo,  tor;  mti^ic  is  po  intiimtely  connected  ;  inthecourse| 

tne  iiiO-st  part,  out  ot  Ireland,  witli  Gritiilii  of  of  which  I  will  be  oblige  <1  to  r*‘f*‘r  rn<<re  fre’-s  S.,,,,^  ,i.,  p  Wiihiu  l 

Conan,  prince  of  North  Wales.”  The.se  high ilfpionlly  to  Irish  authorities  than  I  iia’.e  inliierto^'^^^^^  of  jry  .nr 

.vitliorities  would  suffice ’bO  detorrnino  the  ques-il  (lone.  S  '  hr.  uth.a 


rrr  hr*  from  th.nl  r»ture  rote,  l)« 

„i,v.l..«l  bon. 

lirr  lOft  .viWt  "*''‘*  **** 


.vii-iiuiiLivo  tne  fjues-itqone.  i  i>r.;ith*ii  ^  font 

tion,  were  it  even  disputed  hy  the  Welsh  ;  but  j  Tlic  Danes,  and  nffer  them  the  En  du-ii,  h-l"'* 

.  •  1  •  1  t  .  a  1  •  /«  .  •  .  A  ^  H  ..-ri  nthk  fl  *  _ mU] 


-  ,  — J  - - -  -  -  —  — -  ^ - -  -J-  -.-w  w  .  y  I  ^  aii«i  iiiivi  iiiv: 

they  abide  by  the  decision  of  their  aniin  lists,  j  bored  with  the  utino.-t  zeal  to  tlcst 

H' _ *•  _  C« _ *_1-  .1_  ,1  -  _  .1  ,  .  ,li  -  .  ... 


- , . . -  .  . . . troy  every  re- 

W  ould  the  Scotch  do  tl»€  same,  tlie  ciaims  of|cord  of  the  early  history’  of  our  countrv 


.V  wv.,v,  vxi..  ,  v,.v  v.rx.  .-.wilt.,  i  111-' t  .ill  iiis  oi  11  c  ortl  01  iMc  cari)’ iMsTory’ 01  our  coiiriTrv  :  nndi  th,n  hwhenWJ 

Ireland  would  be  easily  sub.stanliatcd.  li great  ingenuity  has  since  been  e.xercisefl  to  de-li^ii'’  lu*’’  frnred  »  father 


wf  .nthr  il : 

’atr-  h.n.l  f»*  trnyed  them 
ih*  n 


and  tl.«trloved**»»****^ 


liVAUiiti  \v nt  inf^oiiuity  hr 

“The  harp,”  says  Maitland,  “  i/s  said  v.asUtroy  the  credit  o 
anciently  in  use  among  the  Gael,  if  ever  it  j/,v/.v.j  thoir  ravages.  It 


f  tlie'  portion  whicii  oscape'di 


nl.iin. 


,ar.inmigl.«'^t 


aiiM-  iiMy  HI  usu  auioiit^  mo  vjaoi,  ij  ever  ic  M-’e/.v.  jif  iio,r  ravages.  It  ha.s  l>een  fashionable  to  cal!  I'T’h*'  id-.l  i.or  pure 
I  am  of  opinion  it  could  not  be  long;  for  that, ■jour  traditions  fables,  even  wlimi  tin  y  wero  C“r- 

being  an  in.strument  only  fit  for  the  charnher,  roboratod  by  tlic  tcstiinony  of  forei^m  hisforian^,! "pnil,  o'erHope'*^'*’^ 

its  soff  .strains  were  ill  adapted  to  the  martial  as  well  ashy  circumstances  of  tiio  most  irnyio.-ing|AntMM.-ap, ’'ointment  s  mildew  i«y 

genii',  of  .so  fierce  a  people  as  our  ancestors  ;  nature,  as  identifv  of  lamouHro.  r.rm«.  Toi..._  ,  v.w.upd.ln  lK)rrorniuu,ib«“. 


people  as  our  ancestors  ; 
v.’h  .ise  delight  being  in  war,  they  would  naturally 
rV.oo'-e  the  bagpipe  a.s  more  suitable  to  the  field 
and  tlieir  warlike  inclinations.”  That  the  airs 
romrnonly  called  Gaelic,  were  not  compo.sed 
for  tiif  highland  pipe,  we  are  perfectly  satisfied. 
A  Scottish  writer,  speaking  of  this  instrument, 
.says,  “it  i.s  the  voice  of  uproar  and  misrule:” 
and  certainly  no  person  wlio  has  hoard  its  loud, 
'"•-it.  nr.d  discordant  rone.s.  can  be  persuaded 


“  E  Don  [.opoa  vii  we.1, lh« ' 


nature,  as  identity  of  language,  arms,  vVc.  T., .  ...  -  .„,,b,Deatni>"'“-^«j- 

call  tlic  genealogical  poems  of  ourlianls,  poetic .Nmi  iim pah’ 

fictions,  where  it  is  well  known  that  tlm  enrlv ih^'trrt*^  y. 

,  r*i  ,  ,  ;  ii'rhf.'uroni/.lnatcarauia'  ‘  ..vAnakk*** 

records  of  tfic  country’  yverc  liept  iii  verse,  ft 
has  al.so  been  fasluonahle,  when  any  of  our  ear¬ 
lier  writers  referred  to  a  record,  which  tliey 
affirmed  was  extant  in  their  time,  to  give  them 


7  I  T\w  nBon.Aln*  u  am  llia»  ^tre* 

Itl!  ,  ..„wlv  drfw  fortH 

Wlii!»!  fl"i"  Ih*  ‘  gH# 

niilo  ,  HP  «i're«^ 

The  fatal  fieel,  llif® 


hri.lc,” 


the  lie,  by  flatly  a.sscrting  no  sucli  record  murriui'’'d  low, then  r 

**  hiart. 


existed.  I  cannot  understand  why  such  tlis. 
courtesv  and  r)re.snrnntion  should 


..Dom^ 


.\t.-l  It*  r  liiirli  •ph't  w®*  * 


THE  EUTERPEIAD. 


lectcres  on  music, 
lecture  VII. 

ndicercd  before  the  Young  Ladies  of  the  Collegiate 

Institute,  Brooklyn,  X  V. 

by  w.  iucho,  professor. 

It  was  at  first  my  intention  to  commence  im¬ 
mediately,  after  leavin;?  tlie  subject  of  our  lec¬ 
tures  bv  the  Greeks,  with  the  music,  in  the  first 
atres  of  Christianity.  Where,  or  to  what  peo- 
pfe  should  we  look  for  such  interesting  ac¬ 
counts, as  we  fathered  from  the  Grecian  writers? 
where  shall  we  pluck  the  flowers  of  music  and 
poetrv,  that  equal  those  in  beauty,  brilliancy, 
and  perfection,  which  so  luxuriantly  grew  on 
classic  soil  ?  Alas  !  though  we  cast  our  eye 
overall  the  nations  of  the  earth, there  was  none 
which  had,  at  such  an  early  period,  progressed 
IS  far  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  learning  and 
m  wisdom  as  the  (irceks.  The  Romans  were 
at  tins  time  a  nation  of  warriors  and  of  shep¬ 
herds  ;  no  lyre  charmed  the  leisure  hour;  no 
voice  to  sing  the  deeds  of  heroes  and  of  kings. 
While  the  iTrazen  trinniict  called  the  warrior  to 
the  field,  some  shepherd  swain  took  the  tuneful 
pipe,  or  sang  the  lay  of  love  : 

— *•  Kovgli,  in  oix  n  nir  he  chose  to  lie ; 

Dartli  uai  lii-s inuch,  his  ro\»Tinc  the  sky, 

On  hilli  unshorn,  or  in  a  d^si  rt 
He  sliunnttl  the  »linr  aocitty  of  intu  ; 

—A  solitary  1  lie  lio  led.’’ 

Yet  when  (ireece  began  to  decline,  much  ot 
her  excellency  and  iicrfection  was  dilfiised 
among  the  Humans  ;  and  it  would  not  bo  im¬ 
proper,  ere  we  advance  in  tlio  history  oi  our  mu¬ 
sic,  to  look  once  more  back,  and  see  its  state 
•among  the  early  nations  of  Italy  ;  a  country, 
which  afterwards  has  been,  and  is  ."till,  highly 
esteemed  for  the  progress  and  perfection  of 
poetry  and  music.  The  (Greeks  gave  the  first 
mipulse  to  literature  and  tiie  tine  arts  ;  but  the 
Romans  gave  to  the  world  invaluable  testimo- 
iiies  of  their  genius.  The  jiaganisni  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  (ireek.s. 
The  precepts  of  the  fine  art.s  and  of  literature, 
a  great  number  of  laws,  and  the  grenter  imrt  ofij 
their  philosophical  opinions,  were  transportofi  l! 
'iiiccessivcly  from  (ireece  into  Italy  ;  and  Xu- 
ma,  according  to  Ovid,  seems  to  have  been  one 
')f  the  first  who  wont  from  his  country,  to  be¬ 
come  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras:  and  thence 
transferred  to  Rome, 

“  Ily  silt  his  own, 

k  willing  [H-oplu,  and  an  odVr'd  throno. 

0  happy  monarch  :  sent  hy  h*  av'n  to  hinss 
A  savact-  nation  with  soft  arts  ot  poarc  : 

To  teach  relinion,  rapine  to  r»‘«train, 
f»ive  laws  to  lust,  nnd  s.acritiro  ordain: 

Ilirnsclf  a  saint,  a  noddoss  was  his  lo  idf,  I 

■^nd  all  the  muses  o’er  his  arts  preside” 

liuloubtedly  there  were  many  who  were  edu-j 
caied  in  Greece,  and  many  learned  Greeks  who 
traveled  to  Italy.  It  is  certain  lliiit  the  Ro- 
mans,  in  the  early  jieriod  of  their  hi.story,  de¬ 
spised  the  fine  arts  and  literature  ;  timro  is  per- 
^apsnot  a  hotter  picture  of  that  state  in  exist¬ 
ence,  than  is  given  to  ns  hy  Virgil  in  tho  ninth 
ook  of.  the  /Knoid,  when  the  aecomplishetl 
pnnee,  after  the  destruction  of  Troy,  arrived  itt 
iiscountry  with  his  son  and  his  friends. 

Ihc  extract  is  perhaps  of  greater 
I  ought  to  admit  in  these  lectiire.s, 
tho  I  must  ask  your  indulgence,  as 

such  a  perfect  idea  of  the  cha- 
the  l^’refathers.  You  all  remember 

met  per])lexities,  which  constantly 

his  fl"  V  tiresome  voyage, 

f‘spnn^  c  burning  ruins  of  Troy,  his 

Latin*^  Carthage,  and  his  wars  with  the 
SjWheri  he  landed  in  Italy,  when  he  raised 


a  wall  to  protect  himself  against  their  attack, 
and  often  met  them  in  the  open  field.  His  son, 
the  young  Ascanius,  a  boy  who, 

“  Before  this  day, 

tVas  w’ont  in  woods  to  shoot  the  savspo  prey’, 

First  bent  in  martial  strife,  the  tw  anging  bow. 

And  e.’iercised  against  a  human  foe." 


“  Then  thrice  around  the  kindled  piles  tliey  go, 

(For  ancient  custom  had  ordained  it  so.) 

Thrice  horse  and  foot  about  the  tires  are  led  ; 

And  thrice  with  loud  laments  tin  y  hail  the  dead. 
Tears  trickling  down  their  breasts,  bedew  the  ground, 
And  drums  and  trumpets  mix  their  mournful  sound." 


r- irsi  ueni  in  martial  siriie,  tne  tw  anging  bow,  Win  £  i  i  •  i 

And  c-tercised  against  a  human  foe."  hXc  do  not  find  among  the  original  inhabit- 

T'l  o  u  1  1  ♦!  u  any  such  instrument,  for  when  the  town  of 

Tins  was  tSumanus.  whom  he  slew,  the  bro-  L^tinus  is  in  danger  to  be  taken  by  the  Troians, 

selt  P«r?ue  >  of  him,  be  l  ed  to  the  wall,  and  and  must  closc>he  account  of  the  earliest 
Turnus  m  these  insulting  terms  defied  the  1  ro-  jtaiy,  as  it  is  left  us  by  Virgil ;  for 

■  we  all  know,  that  as  soon  as  the  Troian  hero 

“  Twice  now  your  shame  is  was  settled, he  introduced  of  course  his  country's 

Cooped  up  a  second  time  within  your  town !  custonis,  and  amongst  Others  tlic  games  ;  in 

will)  d.ye  not  issue  forth  in  open  field,  which,  as  we  said  bv  the  Grecians,  music  took 

But  hold  your  walls  before  you  fora  shield.  ..  cU _  tv^  •*  -ii  i 

treat  you  warl  thu<*  our  alliance  force  ?  g^rCJlt  3,  sh3rc«  INow  it  Will  bc  proper  tOf  IIS^ 

What  finds,  w  hat  madness  hither  steer’d  your  course?  just  to  see  these  ceremonies,  and  how  far  tllCV 

You  shall  not  find  the  sons  of  Atreus  liefc,  rcsombled  tho«50  of  tlio  Grpot® 

Nor  need  tlic  frauds  of  sly  UlysM  s  fear.  rcscmuitu  UlOSC  OI  llie  UrcekS. 

Strong  from  thecradie,  of  a  sturdy  brood,  The  Romans  had  three  sorts  of  games,  ."a- 

„0,a,  honorary,  and  ludicrous,  being  dedicated 

W  itli  winter  hardened,  and  inured  to  cold.  tO  gods  and  to  hcrOGS.  Httcrcd  games  WCrO 

riiey  W  akp  i.efore  the  day  to  range  the  wood,  tliosc  immediately  instituted  in  honor  of  some 

Kill  ere  tlicv  eat,  nor  taste  uncomiuered  tood.  i  ;  u  f-„  i  au  ai  i  -i-  r* 

No  s|M>rf<  but  wiiat  belong  to  w  ar  they’  know —  .dcitj,  ,  OI  \\  liich  kind  there  were  the  ludi  Cere- 

’I’o  break  liic  s  tuhborn  colt,  to  bend  ifie  bow.  |  alis,  Florales,  Martialcs,  A-Vppolinarcs,  and  sevc- 

(»ur youth, of  labor  patient,  earn  tbeir  bread;  ;..„t  more  To  tho'JG  were  addrd  tint 

Hardly  they  work  w  ith  frugal  diet  fed.  !  ^  ,  ere  aticiea  Ihai  Class 

From  pioiigiis  and  harrow  s  si'iit  to  seek  renown,  i  which  celebrated  the  memory  OI  illustrious  per- 
They  tight  in  lieids  amf  storm  the  shaken  town.  sons.  The  honorary  games  were  those  exhi- 

Nopartof  lite  liom  toils  ot  warisfico,  Ii-a  i  u..  -  a  a  /•al  • 

No  change  in  age  nr  difference  in  degree.  jbitcd  b\  private  ])erson&  OUt  of  thcir  OWll  piirsC, 

W'e pioiigii  and  till  in  arms;  our  oxi'n  feel,  iin  ordcr  to  gratify  the  people,  OT  ingratiate 

■IV  rmt' I  thcmselvcs  with  them,  to  make  way  forthoir  own 

F.’eti  time,  that  cliangps  all,  yet  cfianges  US  in  vain.  i' prciermeilt.  feucll  WCre  tliecoillbatsofgladia- 
The  body,  not  the  mind— nor  can  rontioi  jitors,  sccnic  came.s,  tragedies,  comcdics,  and 

ill  immortal  vigor,  or  al  ate  thf  soul.  l!  a1  _  ai  a  •  i  j  u*.i  a  •  i  a 

( >ur  fieims  «b‘fend  tfn' tdiing,  disguise  the  gray,  i  Other  theatrical  and  aiiiphitlieatrical  sports. 

xVe  live  hy  plunder,  a  <1  dt  light  in  prey.  ilTlio  hidicrous  games  WCTQ  of  the  same  kiiiil 

:  «■*''*  .l!;®  o'  exorcise  and  hazard  among 

Your  vests  iiave  swi  epiiig  -hn-ves;  w  ith  female  pride,  jUS.  1  hc  lirst  were  called  cqucstnan  or  cunile 
\  our  luibans  undern*  ath  your  cidns  are  tied.  o-amcs :  bcino’  raccs  of  liorses  and  chariots,  per- 

(lO,  IMjrv£;i<ius,  t(»  your  Ihiulvfiius  ncaiu!  •  ai®  _  .  i  ^  i 

(»u :  li'ss  ttinn  wotiirn,  in  th«- shapes  uf  men!  tofinod  in  tllO  JirC3S  in  llOllor  OI  tllC  SuTl  aiKi 

do  !  go!  and  in  the  goddess  mothers’ rites,  Xoptuno.  TllO  SCCOnd  WCrC  called  agonalcs,  Or 

tW  lu  re  with  unequal  sound  the  tiute  invites,)  o-viiiiiici  ;  being  coinbats  of  mcii  OF  bcasts  in 

Slug,  dance,  and  howl,  by  t'lriis, in  Itla  s  shade:  ’•r.  i  -  ,  ”  n  t  a  i  nr  irr- 

Resign  the  war  to  men,  who  know  the  martial  trade”  the  anipllltlieatrc,  dedicated  tO  INlars  and  aIi- 
1  lore  we  have  the  most  perfect  picture  of  the Ijnerva.  The  last,  called  Sccnici  I’octici,  and 
character,  habits,  and  occujiations  of  the  earlvii-^I'>^ici»"'2re  tragedies,  comedies,  balls,  vtc.,  re- 
Rornans;  could  wc  suppo.se  that  they  culti- !| presented  on  the  theatres,  in  honor  of  Venus, 
vated  the  fine  arts  ?  that  music  softened  iheirn  ftReclius,  .Apollo,  and  Minerva.  All  these,  wo 
manners,  or  was  practiced  bv  them  as  ascience  ?  suppose,  were  intermixed  with  music,  but 
■Indeed,  though  it  is  a  remarkalilc  fact,  vet  it  isjfiow  much  would  bc  toilsome  to  search  for  the 
Ii  nevertheless  true,  that  throughout  the  delight- reward  of  knowing  it.  The  scenic  games  were 
fill  verses,  which  Virgil's  muse  inspired,  and  I  perhaps  the  most  musical ;  they  were  entertain- 
which  give  us  the  only  knowledge  of  the  earlvM*Rents  exhibited  on  the  scena,  or  theatre,  in- 
nations  of  Italy,  before  yEncas  was  pcaceablv  ij eliding  what  we  now  call  plays,  of  all  kinds, 
settb'd  in  this  country  ;  it  is  a  rcmarkahlo  fact,;|\yiffi  dancingaud  other  theatrical  performances, 
jl  say,  that  throughout  this  interesting  poem,  in|  when  they  commenced,  the  Romans  were 
which  the  Romans  are  .«:o  particularly  described,  I send  to  Etruria  for  some  actors; 
no  mention  is  made  of  any  musical  instrument,  j  without  reciting  any  thing,  danced  about 

jexcept  tlio  warlike  trumpet.  Some  ofthe  neigh- j  the  sound  ot  instruments,  so  that  thus  tar, 
boring  nations  bad  games  and  ceremonies  simi- j  more  than  a  ball,  or  rather  what  the 

lar  to  those  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  when  AEncasj  French  call  a  ballet.  At  length  they  began  to 
i  comes  to  Evander  and  the  Tuscans  for  assist- '  ~C‘hearsc  verse,  and  satire  was  introduced, 

I  Jiiice,  hc  finds  them  celebrating  the  memory  of  adorned  with  compositions  ot  mn.sic,  and  ac- 
1  one  of  their  heroes,  with  rites  divine.  oompaniod  with  dances.  At  length  Jdvins  An- 


\  our  luibans  untlcrio  ;ith  your  cuius  arc*  tad. 

Ho,  IMirygiaiis,  to  your  liiiulyiiius  .'ic.'iiii! 

(io  :  less  than  women,  in  lh<  shapes  of  men  ! 

(Jo  !  g<»:  and  in  the  goddes-!  mothers’  rites, 

(Where  with  unequal  sound  the  liute  itivites,) 

Sing,  daiiee,  and  howl,  by'  turns, in  Ida's  shade: 
Resign  the  war  to  men,  who  know  the  marti.al  trade” 


Ij eluding  what  we  now  call  plays,  of  all  kinds, 
jj  with  dancingaud  other  theatrical  performances. 
!  Still  when  they  commenced,  the  Romans  were 
j  ubligcd  to  send  to  Etruria  for  some  actors  ; 
;  these,  without  reciting  any  thing,  danced  about 
I  to  the  sound  of  instruments,  so  that  thus  far, 


one  of  their  heroes,  with  rites  divine.  oompaniod  with  dances.  At  length  Eivius  An- 

"  Tho  Salii  sing,  and ’(;«  n«o  Ids  altars  round  llroilicUS,  about  the  \car  Ol  RoillO  311,  illtro- 

With  .sahan  smoke,  tin  ir  he.ads  witii  poplar  bound,  duccd  the  entertainments  of  tragedy  and  come- 

oiie  rimirot  old,  anotiii*r ol  ihe  young,  j  ,  Tlius,  by  degrees,  tlioir  scciiical  shows. 

To  dam  e,  and  lK*ar  tlie  burden  ol  the  song.  , 

'j’he  lay  records  the  labors,  and  the  piais  •,  j  growing  more  and  iiiorc  pcrtect,  worc  at  last  rc- 

Aiid  all  til’ immoitai  acts  of  iiercuie.s.’’  j  presented  with  a  justness  and  magnificence  bc- 

llore,  indeed,  is  some  music,  yet  no  mention  j  vond  any  thing  the  world  elsewhere  over  saw. 
of  any  instrument ;  trumpets,  the  only  instru-  The  Apollinarian games,  as  1  before  observed, 
ment  I  find  mentioned  in  the  book,  appear  to  be  were  decidedly  scenic  ;  they  were  dedicated  to 
the  only  ones  in  use  on  all  occasions;  even  at  Apollo,  and  observed  only  with  singing,  piping, 
the  funeral  ceremonies.  When  Fallas,  Evan-  and  other  sorts  of  music, 
dor’s  son,  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  fell  in  battle.  Though  the  Romans  at  this  early  epoch  were 
.Eneas  sent  the  corpse  to  his  unhappy  friend  in  so  very  inferior  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  yet 
splendid  pomp  :  they  improved  faster,  as  these,  having  been  in 

“  The  iiiarrh  begins :  the  trumpets  hoarsely  sound ;  neighboring  countries  60  much  jierfocted,  were 
The  pikes  and  lam  es  truil  along  the  ground  "  ^1,;^  perfect  state  introduced  among  them. 

Vet  I  have  reason  to  think  that  the  Trojans  The  Etruscans,  their  near  neighbors,  had  ar- 
introduced  drums  into  Italy  ;  for  when  their  rived  at  a  proficiency  in  them  not  much  lower 
chief  commands  to  raise  piles,  and  to  convey  |  than  the  Greeks;  they  were  extremely  well 
the  dead  to  funeral  fires,  i  versed  in  all  the  arts  of  war,  and  of  peace,  am 
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from  them  principally  the  Romans  derived  those  sulate  of  Publius  Sulpitiua,  another  hymn  to  ob.J  Rome  ordered  that  the 
arts  and  sciences,  that  paved  the  way  to  the  eni-  tain  the  protection  of  the  gods  for  the  city  on  composed  in  honor  of 
Dire  of  the  world.  Arms,  instniments  of  mili-  Mars.  These  sacred  verses  were  sun^  bv  two  choirs,  ono 


Rome,  were  brought  from  Etruria.  Agricul-  nated  niartial  was  held  by  them  in  the  highest  With  iivin« 

tiu-e,  planting  of  vines,  all  instruments  requi-  estimation.  In  their  public  and  triumphant  en-  ‘u*^'**  "'ream, 

site  to  husbandry,  architecture,  music  and  a  va-  tries,  the  soldiers  sung  w’ith  enthusiasm  the  N<»*w  maki!”»I*eUtian 

riety  of  musical  instruments,  many  sorts  of  di-  praises  of  their  leaders,  and  in  the  hour  of  bat-  And  powerful  guaid*heTriSn**fiI!^l» 

versions,especially  tragedies,  seem  to  have  been!  tie,  the  legions  were  animated  by  the  sound  of|  Thev  invoked  the  pod  f 

introduced  into  Italy  by  the  Etruscans.  This  the  triimpVn  and  of  other  inusica'l  instruments.!  would  be  an  ornament  to  thp*°^  ^ 

people,  who  were  followers  of  Pythagoras,  and  |  Seven  years  after  the  ceremony,  to  which  I  jusli  ..  ,  i,  »  r  ®  yo“w  of  oaiij, 

who  cultivated  the  principles  of  the  Italian  phi-  now  alluded,  music  was,  as  it  were,  naturahzcil,  WiUM'aoy  [Irlunp?^^ 

losophy,  must  have  cultivated  the  art  of  music  in  Rome,  and  employed  to  celebrate  the  birth'  '  ui*  wanin* d*yi 

and  poetr\%  and  must  have  been  well  versed  in  and  marriage  of  its  inhabitants,  who,  in  imita->  AVuValTun  Rnm'#-*’’ 

natural  philosophy  and  astronomy.  Tragedy  is  lion  of  the  (ireeks,  used  it  also  in  their  funeral,  Tr,-.iMur»‘ 

said  to  have  owed  its  birth  to  this  nation,  or,  at  ceremonies.  :  ArV'^’  . 

least,  they  first  communicated  It  to  the  Romans.  'I'he  funeral  rites  among  the  ancient  Roma  ns  1  And  vlrlur 

And  as  I  told  you  before,  the  first  actors  who|  were  ver}*  numerous.  The  deceased  was  kept  i  •‘>•'2  »»  ti*  rtfd)  now  appear, 

appeared  upon  the  stage  at  Romo,  were  sent  for  seven  days;  and  even'  day  washed  with  hot' 

from  Etniria.  Besides  the  ancient  Etniseans.j  water,  and  sometimes  with  oil,  that,  in  ca.-e  hr*  i.-;’  ».•  ihr  rh.«.n.  y«uihfi!i 
valuing  themselves  upon  being  the  disciples  of  ;  were  onlv  in  a  slimmer,  ho  mif^ht  hr- thus  waked  ; '  itarmooiou^  vole*  tonj« 

Pythagoras,  could  not  be  strangers  to  geome-  and  even  m.w  and  then  Ins  friends  me.-ting!'  tn  imi 

trjr’,  nor  indeed  to  any  of  the  iiiathcinatical  made  a  horrible  ontcrv' or  shout,  with  the  sanm  »*~'"*bied  god*,  and  Mrereipji,, 

‘‘sciences.  v  iew— which  la.st  action  thev  calle.l  conclama- '  ' “'**•"  hymiu,pp^ 

\V  hen  we  bear  in  mind  the  number  and  splen- '  tio.  'i’he  third  ronclaination  was  on  the  seventh  **‘‘*''  "  c  fmd  the  taste  more  impmii, 

dor  of  the  cities  this  nation  po.ssesscd,  the  hj.xu-i  day;  when,  if  no  siirns  of  iifo  appean'd,  the  d*-.!  various  instniments  introduced  toacoa 
rv  of  their  inhabitants. — the  skill  of  the  artists,^  fiiiict  wa.*:  drowsed  andemhalnied  hy  the  pollinc-l  ^le  voice.  ^I’liey  reverenced  the  osa 
particularly  in  tlie  plastic  art,  and  in  the  fahri-  tores,  placer!  m  a  beil  near  the  dor)r,  with  hi.*>  ‘^**‘1  called  upon  tiie  favors  of  Calliope; 
cation  of  those  vases,  denominated  Etruscan—  I  face  and  iieels  tr^wanls  the  street, '  and  tle-i  ‘  from  t.o«vrn,  .nd  in  • 

when  we  cast  our  eves  on  Capua,  winch  was  joutsule  of  tlie  gate,  if  the  dec**n'ed  were  rrt  -a  iiiri.Miioii#*„unri»,  uir  •on* 

p^'7;  f™'" oircu,,, stance  ofj  cond.t.on,  was  t.ar,„»l,c,l  wuh  cypress  l,„„(r|,s. ;  r’,'.;;  il':,';';,; 

Its  being  the  first  ot  the  Etruscan  colonies  ;  on' t  )n  the  .seventh  day  a  erir  r  was  sent  about  ih'' 

I’ozzuoi,  wl.osc  immense  arnplntheaire  has  citv  to  invite 'he  people  to  the  s.,|e„.n,zatiun  ef  ,,  "'"Ifl- '-'I.  ""'I  Horace  telli  .Ij, 

survived  the  ravages  of  time,  and  served  as  a  the  funeral.  The  people  iKim -  a.ssemhled.  the,  '  '">  "ley  were  m  the  cbowiTk 

model  of  the  tamous  coliseum  of  Flavianus,- ]la.-t  conclamation  ended,  amAhe  l»  d  was  co-:  “"III*'  •PP»">‘> 

nil  Naples  and  Cmna-,  the  most  aneient  of  all  vered  with  purple;  a  trumpeter  marched  forth,'  " 
tlieir  cities  ;  can  we  tor  a  moment  br  !i**ve,  that  f-illowed  by  old  worm-n,  simniu^  soiio.<  in  nrais*-  V/."" 

simhern  do'riefJf  /l'  ""i  ''"■"i'''  "‘“i  ^ ■  V' u,;: 

ern  iiatrictot  Italv ,  the  imisiral  art  alone  ,  borne  by  tin*  n«‘xt  relations.  Ami  n  rim  pr-rson '  'V  h.u- •wf*tiy  iioa  « ibe  »oic«inMbo«irr«i*  * 

oree  of^no^tV^r/imfi  idglicst  dc-  were  <<t  ipiality  and  otlice,  tiic  wa.xmi  iinag.  s  oli  They  In  come  more  particular  to  iaipw 

I  have  foimrl  nOnn  t*  or  historian.'*,  ill  his  jir* decessors  w»'ro  rarriml  Indoro  him  on  their  iii.itriiments,  wliich,  aa  itseemi,  veteis 

m  i  in  Ir  K-  try  toprove  the  anlnpi.lyot  po|,.s.  Tie-  Imd  w.is  followed  hv  his  ehildren,  very  ordmarv  : 
niusi  in  Ital^  Iroin  mythology’,  which  Cord  Ba-J kindred,  &:<■.,  in  moiirnim'^  'I’he  hodv  ttiiirsl 

con  denominates  the  u-isdnm  nr'iriti/iiiitir  •*»  .  i  f ''C  ueny  ifiut.)  “  .Nor  wa*  ihr*  flntp  with  «llv^rbotiDd, 

whnt  o'in  ti-r  .1  ♦  JM  I  '  I  ^  ^  ion  marie'  N<»r  riv,iiril  nmi  om*  the  trumpet '•*ooa<: 

I  can  vvo  understand,  they  ask,  ••  bv  tliose  la  funeral  oration  in  his  praise  and  tint  of  hi^i  •'*  w:i* tmpif  0, 

beinos,  as  darifreroiis  as  they  were  amiable,  half :  ancestors  fi.r.  i.  i..  ..  i.'i  ^ -i  not  »•«.  lu  f.-ebte*tftii 

VVodU'n  and  Imlt*  fi  4.  ,i.l  .  •  t  i  i  i  *  ’  * ‘  ’tlf  ,  ttif,  hotJv  W  a.s  carrietl  to  I'o  aiii  ib«*  rhoriM,  and  tbrir  Mini*  U> raiia 

Ttrlvrilri  ^  t"!!  1  exercised,  under  the  I  the  pyra,  or  tiiner.'il  pile,  and  fliere  burnt'  Id's  Filling  ih*'inii*- iiuatre>iith  ra»e, 

M.-iodious  name  of  Syrens,  an  influence  equal  friends  first  cuitin-r  off  a  timber  to  he  l.nr.odi  To  whin,  «  thin  and  p.oi.« 

on  the  water  and  the  land,  and  who  were  at  the:,  with  a  second  sole.onitv.  'iC  hmlv  . 

^amc  time  the  terror  of  the  Ha::e,  and  the  oh-  the  ashe.s  were  frarhe*-ed  •  nn/l  ti  .  A  .  t  ’  Here  it  .seems  that  the  more 

of  the  wishes  of  the  imprudent !  What  kling  tiic  rompa^’iiy  thrice’  with  eb'a^n 'u'LtfT?he  'I'^ligbted  in  this  improved  rauiic^ 

romd  have  been  meant  by  these  supernatural  elde.st  of  the  siruong  women  .  rvirer  almid  ’dis  '  h'‘‘n7nlly  gathered  to  licenW 

hCiUg.*.,  it  not  the  females  of  Ausonia,  who  I  missed  il,o  ru-orifl*  wl.n  frw  L*  1 1  z.a-T  amusements.  They  made  still  more 

were  regarded  as  dangeron.s  in  consequence  oli deceased  in  thi.i  to’rm,  “  Vale  vale  ’\alo  nos  tel  instituted  prizes  for  those whofl- 

liieif  inspiring  ell, .1,111, ucy  l,y  iheir  songs,  innl I  online  ,,„o  iiainra  nremison.  nn’inn  '•  ' 

adding  to  the  charms  Of  tlieir  heautv  the  power  'I’iie  a.shes  inc  losed  n,  nn  uni  i  i-  “  A  yeath,  whohopraiheOIrmptepciMtol* 

of  thj.s  enchanting  art  ?”  The  fable  of  the  Sv  *  the  spnnlr-l  n.’  »  i  *n  on  iirn,  were  laid  in  Ail  art«  humi  try,  .md  ev'ry  i<»ii  wfiw; 

fons,  then  denrivcvl  r»r  itj  nti  i  i  ^^‘^ptiuJirc*,  or  tornh.  Tlie  tnimpet  and  sorery,  'J  b’ »*ir»  me  of  b*-*!  anda>id  mu^ 

.us,  uic  n,  uepruecl  ot  its  alleirorical  veil,  hc'.  we  see,  w'a.s  the  onlv  rniisir  whirl.  nrrr,r..rvra..r.  '"'I  ‘f**  weakenin*>.yiof  wmeani^ 

pm:e^“l.e c'.remunie.s.  Soon  after,  .he  vocal 'cl, oir.!| 

music  in  Italy,  even  in  the  reinotcst'antiipntv  ‘  ’nlan^>r<jiamlhr\l"‘'“'’'7'u  e'"  ''‘fsril  liirnself  seems  to  h*™  been  kT", 

Komc,  however  austere  might  have  beeil  her'  tln  re  is  no  ilonhi  thit"  ii  ''f '1  ‘'''I'"'  '‘"''I  with  the  improvements  in  miuic. 

l.aws.  discovereil  very  early^l,e  power  oCmn' •'.re  manneri  rf  he  P^^  'V'-'"  ’‘'t 

;o  the  god  .Mars.  Nuina  I'ompilius  ordered  that  lonXehm^ 

ryi^no  irprocclsro^ftlm  tacred '7’  1““'  'V"?‘  'd  "he  h™.-  i"  n.mk  '«« • 

f  dle'n  froln  hea Arto  serv7  A  a^:!^ s  'Ar  ^ he  I  7  ‘7 

^ '  and  'diverted  from  oTjeeTs^^r'i^for^  de7en'le  H^nyrr^A-S 

against  the  RomaXn  lij^n,  wl^ch  was  s“un^  •  a^-7:  ‘’’T  ^  Virail.  the 

!a„t  ingrefm  ■’  a'"?  n  7r7““'7K  "«  7m,d7o7'juX  TC.pSIt  of 

tlie  instrument  ’made  use  7f  To  acctlnanA X  R  T,  T  Tn i"  "^'tbt 

voices  of  the  priests.  Towards  the  'jkqd^voar  nt  length  the  rei^n  of  Augustus,  so  favor-  breast  of  the  ferocious)  actut 

or  Rome,  Cucinius  composed,  under  the  Ion  ^  to  Nero,  and  the  scarcely 

P  eu,  unuer  tfie  con- fl  liberty,  commenced.  It  was  at  this  period  that  to  appear  as  public  candidateiwr 


...  . . . . .  •’naicti  r««. 

I  r*-.Tftur»‘  imiiin-i.a.-  and  ev'ry  taerr  j 

11,,"",.  IV...,  („ . 

And  .M...l...ty,  i„  n.icipnijulw  arrtred 
AhdVirtiir  wiU.  unhallowrd  ■corn  ' 

T.h.  10112  i.rttbrtfd)  nowapprnr 

U  iiilrt  l*li*iiiy  fliiM  her  bounteom’hnn. 

And  |M>ur>  her  bleMincn  o>r  the  varkm  tw 

1.0  •  »*•  Ihe  chow  n,  youthful  choW, 

1  .night  w  iih  harnioniou*  vokt  to  niH 
Ajw.llo  *  and  lhan.V*  praite, 

In  lull  and  reriain  hope  retire, 

Hint  all  ih'  aaiM  lubled  g-Kl«,  and  mrereinJin 
1  h.w  pious  vows,  these  sacred  bymoi  tppni^ 

•At  ihi.y  time  we  fmd  the  taste  more  imprmi, 
and  various  instniments  introduced  to •»». 
pany  the  voice.  'I’licy  reverenced  the  on, 


“  r nil  many  bards  the  public  forum  eboom 
VVh  re  tt»  rerite  the  lalio  sof  tlieir  most; 

<»r  vault,  d  baths,  that  b«-st  preserve tht seoi 
^V'h.U•  sw  eetly  rtoa  s  the  voice  in  rcbomrmi*  * 

'Fhey  become  more  particular  to  iaipw 
tlicir  in.striirnents,  wliich,  as  itseemi,  veteis 
\ cry  ordinary  : 

“  .N'or  was  the  flute  w  ilh  silver  botind. 

Nor  rtv all'll  emu  ous  the  trumpei's sooaJ: 

Few  w  ere  Its  notes,  its  form  was  simply  flSk 
Ve|  not  unu«4-liil  was  its  fceblestraia 
I’o  aid  iberhoriM,  and  tbeir  sonfs  U>  raiia 
Filling  the  little  theatre >vith  case. 

To  which  n  thin  and  pious  audience  rsmt, 

Of  irugal  mamieia  and  unsullied  ftme." 

Here  it  .•tc’em.s  that  the  more 

wvKf r>s1  tn  fHia  imn^rfeVoW  rnililCatvl^ 


lAV  III  tlllfl  IISJ^/I  V  Vzv  ...w---, 

and  vulgar  gcmr^rnlly  gathered  to 
aiiiiisc-mcnts.  They  made  still  morerf***' 
when  they  in.stituted  prizes  for  those riiofl- 
celle.i  : 

“  K  ymilh,  who  hopes  the  Olymple  prlie  k* 

•Ml  arts  must  try,  and  ev'ry  loll 

'J  h’  e*lr»  me  of  heat  and  arid  iiiu^  V^iSTiSt 

Ami  stiun  the  weakeninf  j«»y* nf wine 

W'ho  sings  the  Pyihic  son*,  lirst  lesmeiw  ^ 
F.ach  note  distinct,  and  »  sWni  roasier  f^wr  ^ 


'  Virgil  himsolf  seems  to 

with  ttic  improvements  in  minic,  m  ®  •  ' 

tl.nrrrvrra.,  Wl.on  lin  lc>Ads  hiS  her® 


"irese**  A 

Home  in  heroic  verse  divinely  sin*,  “ 

ftthers  in  artful  •"'•asiires 
Ths  Thracian  bard,  veS; 

'riiere  stands  conspicuous  la  ^  nniM.  ^ 
Ills  flying  fingers  and  harmoni  fl.  g0> 

Htrikc  seven  distinguish  d  note*,  •- 

they  fiW.  ^  ^ 

Shortly  after  Virgil,  the 

paid  great  respect  ana  hom^ 

ami  allowed  them  the  pnvde^  nf 

temple  of  Jupiter.  The 

music  in  its  purer  the  bid’*'®®* 
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ity  of  singers,  at  the  different  theatres 
th^ffhout  Rome ;  but  their  arbitrary  conduct 

•  fusing  the  statues  erected  to  the  honor  of 
their  predecessors  in  the  vocal  art,  to  be  torn 
f  om  their  pedestals,  and  their  own  established 

•  stead,  proved  how  inharmonious  were  the 
*eal  feelings  of  their  hearts.  Many  persons 

have  “  no  music  in  their  souls,”  and  believe 
that  the  power  ascribed  to  it  is  fictitious,  have, 
a  proof  of  its  not  softening  the  heart,  seized 
on  the  examples  of  Nero  and  Commodus.  But 
neither  of  them  possessed  real  genius  or  love 
for  the  science  of  music.  Ambition,  which  leads 
many  to  imagine  that  their  talent  lies  where 
thevare  weakest,  prompted  Nero  to  exhibit,  in 
the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  as  a  singer  and  per¬ 
former,  on  the  citliara ;  and  in  the  sixty-third 
year  A.  C.  he  mounted  the  stage  at  Naples  as 
a  public  sinsrer ;  but  his  voice,  wo  are  informed 
bv  Suetonius,  was  both  weak  and  husky.  He 
afterwards  appeared  in  Greece  as  a  competitor 
for  fame  with  common  musicians,  and  bribed 
the  judges  to  bestow  on  him  the  prize  of  merit 
for  his  public  performance  at  the  Olympic  games. 
This  circumstance  is  equal  proof  of  the  mean¬ 
ness  of  his  talent  and  disposition,  over  which 
music  never  shed  her  spell.  But  it  is  evident 
that  he  wished  the  world  to  believe  him  unfit 
for  trea.sons,  stratagems,  and  spoils. 

The  following  anecdote  will  in  some  measure 
show  how  little  .Vero’s  musical  cloak  increased 
his  reputation  as  a  man.  Musonius,  this  wi.se 
andvirtuoin  philosopher,  was  banished  by  Nero 
into  the  isthmus  of  Greece,  and  condemned  to 
daily  labor  with  the  sjiade,  in  a  state  of  slavery. 
While  he  was  in  this  condition,  Demetrius  of 
Corinth  visited  him,  and  was  deploring  the  un¬ 
worthy  treatment  to  which  he  was  subjected  :j 
upon  which,  .Musonius,  striking  his  spade  firmly 
in  the  ground,  exclaimed,  “  Why  do  you  lament 
to  see  me  digging  in  the  isthmus  1  You  might 
indeed  have  just  cause  for  lamentation,  if  you 
saw  me,  like  .\ero,  playing  on  the  harp.”  In 
fact,  Nero  had  no  music  within  him  :  his  heart 
was  not  to  be  softened  by  any  thing.  Von  all 
have  undoubtedly  often  heard,  and  what  is  still 
frequently  said,  that  Nero  fiddled  while  Rome 
was  burning. 

The  Rornau  people,  whose  vengeance  at  the 
death  of  this  enqK*ror  was  as  marked  as  their 
obedience  during  his  reign  had  been  cowardly, 
regarded  mu.'iic  as  the  accomplice  of  his  crimes, 
and  banished  it  from  Rome,  together  with  all 
the  musicians  residing  within  theur  walks.  Thus 
proscribeil  trorn  Rome,  music  found  an  asylum 
in  the  just  then  rising  church,  by  which  it  was 
punned,  called  once  more  to  fulfil  its  primitive 
iind  ancient  destination,  and  charged  with  cele- 
titing  the  works  of  a  merciful  God. 

^  close  this  lecture,  and  invite  your 
cntion  in  my  next,  to  the  music  of  the  early 
of  Christianity. 


F or  Uic  F.titorpciad. 

S  T  A  \  7.  A  S. 

Comp,  faithful  h.irp !  amonit  thy  stringR, — 
thy  myHtic  HtrinKR  I  try,— 
the  ^pirii-tonps  of  thiniTR 
Akh^u  loved  in  year.^ftonc  by. 

eniory,  wnkitijt  from  her  trance, 

Mutely  pau«i„g,  a-ana  to  henr, 

Th**!  *'er  search in«t  glance 

mouldering  urns,  appear, 
y  nse  before  me,  .-w  they  were, 

SmilL  1****^®  ‘houghts  mirrored  in  their  eyes; 
ong  remembered  still  are  there, 

‘^»t  now  seem  prophecies, 

T*  wT™  flawed, 

“  *•  they  purposed  weU, 


Back  from  the  wayward  path  I  trode ; 

From  the  mind’s  fever,  and  the  spell 
That  Nature  breathed  into  my  soul,— 

For  well  they  knew,  and  well  I  know, 

A  poet's  heart  burns  as  a  coal ; 

And  tears  must  quench  it.  If  it  glow 
For  a  short  season,  and  warmth  give 
To  duller  minds  and  colder  eyes, 

Alas!  that  warmth  which  they  receive 
Steals  from  its  vitals  till  it  dies. 

And  mine  was  charred — quenched  while  it  burned, 
Glowing  with  an  undying  zest ; 

But  not  coiisiimeil — the  fire  was  turn’d 
To  latent  lava  in  my  breast. 

A  spark  can  light  it,  and  a  breath 
Can  far,  it,  spite  of  Sorrow’s  rain ; 

Like  carbon  it  may  sleep  in  death — 

But,  touched  by  fire,  is  fire  again ! 


’Twas  vain,  my  harp!  they  little  knew 
How  strong  the  die  was  cast. 

Ami  that  my  heart’s  young  fibres  grew 
Twined  with  thy  chords  so  fast. 

As  well  a  spirit  might  they  stay 
When  sunitnooed  hence,  as  bar  my  way. 

AVic  York,  1.S31. 


Roscrea. 
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O^jrThe  office  of  the  Euterpeiad  is  remov»‘d  to  No.  26 
William  Street,  where  all  letters,  orders,  and  communica¬ 
tions  are  to  he  sent,  suptTscribed  to  the  editor.  A  box  is  left 
for  letters  and  communications  at  llewiii’s  Music  Warc- 
tiouse,  137  Broadway. 

VALEDICTORY. 

The  subscriber,  having  disposed  of  his  interest 
in  the  Euterpeiad,  believes  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
the  patron.s  of  the  paper  to  explain  the  motives 
j  which  led  him  to  this  step.  They  are  simply 
these  :  to  place  the  paper,  to  which  his  time  and 
labor  have  been  unceasingly  devoted,  in  the 
I  hands  of  men  whose  means  are  competent  to 
its  support.  He  knows  that  the  subscribers  who 
have  so  firmly  adhered  to  him,  through  every  j 
crisis  of  its  existence,  expect,  and  deserve  such 
a  fulfillment  of  his  promises,  as  shall  make  the 
paper  the  organ  of  the  profession  in  America, 
He  is  also  fully  aware  that  his  own  means  are 
I  inadequate  to  the  undertaking;  and  it  of  course 
became  Itis  duty,  when  a  fair  op])ortunity  should 
ofler,  to  put  the  Euterpeiad  into  such  hands  as 
might  make  it  in  the  end  what  he  had  always 
intended  it  to  be.  Such  an  opportunity  has 
otTered,  and  such  a  transfer  has  been  made.  It 
:  is  now  his  pleasure  to  congratulate  them  on  the 
'  result,  and  to  commend  the  present  conductors 
j  of  the  paper  to  their  liberal  patronage. 

I  Very  few  arc  aware  of  the  ditliculties  attend- 
1  ing  the  establishment  of  a  new  paper.  To  those 
j  who  have  duly  ajipreciated  those  difficulties, 
and  have  lent  a  helping  hand  to  the  cause,  the 
subscriber  must  repeat  his  thanks.  By  their 
aid,  the  Euterpeiad  has  made  a  sure  and  con¬ 
stant  progress,  both  in  regard  to  its  circulation 
and  its  scientific  character.  That  such  may  be 
its  future  destiny,  will  continue  to  be  the  proud¬ 
est  wish  of  my  heart.  With  such  sentiments 
towards  the  paper,  its  conductors,  and  its  pa¬ 
trons,  I  beg  leave  to  close  my  connection  with 
it,  subscribing  myself,  respectfully, 

G,  W.  BLEECKER. 


This  publication,  having  become  the  property 
of  the  subscriber,  will  continue  in  semi-monthly 
numbers,  of  twelve  quarto  pages,  stitched  in  a 
printed  cover.  Each  number  will  contain  not 
less  than  two,  nor  over  four,  pages  of  printed 
music ;  and  a  variety  of  original  and  selected 
articles  on  Musical  Subjects,  Polite  Literature, 
and  the  Fine  Arts.  With  other  embellishments, 
every  sixth  number  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
superior  copper-plate  engraving,  by  the  best 
artists.  The  editorial  department  will  continue 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gates,  assisted  by 
several  gentlemen  of  acknowledged  musical 
science  and  literary  talent. 

Terms — $3  per  annum,  payable  in  advance. 

All  letters,  orders,  and  communications,  must 
be  directed,  post  paid,  to  “  Horatio  Gates, 
Editor  of  the  Euterpeiad,  No.  26  William  st.. 
New  A"ork.” 

The  assistance  of  Professors,  Amateurs,  and 
friends  of  the  Fine  Arts,  will  promote  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  science,  by  extending  its  circula¬ 
tion.  Any  person  enclosing  -$15,  with  the 
names  of  five  subscribers,  will  be  entitled  to  the 
sixth  copy  gratis. 

JAMES  ROBINSON. 

New  York,  July  8th,  1831. 


While  all  are  changing,  like  the  moon,  around  us, 
and  making  apologies  for  the  same,  it  may  not  be  im¬ 
proper  for  ourself,  the  editor,  in  statu  quo,  to  apologize 
for  standing  still.  It  is  strange  when  meteors  of  all 
kinds  are  passing  to  and  fro,  if  a  single  star  keep  its 
steady  station,  and  walk  not  in  all  ilieir  ways.  We 
can  account  for  it  only  by  calling  ourself  the  polar 
star,  w’hich,  defying  the  quadrant  of  the  astronomer 
in  hi.s  attempts  to  take  its  “  right  ascension,”  stands 
fixed,  never  rising  or  setting  through  the  whole  circle 
of  the  seasons.  It  is  true  that  when  the  days  are  long, 
and  the  heat  thickens  the  atmosphere,  the  brilliancy 
of  other  meteors  overwhelms  its  light  for  more  than 
half  the  time.  It  may  be  so  w’ith  us;  for  when  we 
view  the  whole  starry  hemisphere,  we  sec  so  many 
orbs,  as  poets  call  them,  giving  out  a  light  which  we 
dare  not  emulate,  that  we  shrink  from  the  contest,  and, 
hiding  ourself  behind  some  of  the  mists  of  our  lucu¬ 
brations,  or,  allowing  our  light  to  lie  eclipsed  by  the 
brilliancy  of  some  of  our  cotcinporary  and  co-opera¬ 
tive  friends,  we  arc  content  to  shrink  into  a  state  of 
intangibility,  or  invisibility;  and  if  we  shine  not,  no 
one  can  say  our  labors  arc  all  moonshine. 

Hut  it  is  useless  to  avoitl  a  fair  word  to  the  patrons 
of  the  Euterpeiad.  We  congratulate  ourself  on  the 
good  fortune  of  standing  before  so  much  generosity 
and  intelligence.  Our  feelings  will  not  allow  us  to 
enter  into  all  the  explanations  necessary  to  our  situa¬ 
tion;  for  vanity  is  not  so  congenial  to  our  nature  as 
to  many.  We  stand  upon  the  connecting  link  be¬ 
tween  the  Euterpeiad  as  it  was,  and  the  Euterpeiad 
as  it  will  l)e.  'Fhat  we  should  decide  its  fate  alone  is 
out  of  the  question.  I'lie  same  good  friends,  who 
have  awarded  to  us  their  smiles  and  the  fruits  of  thei  r 
pens,  have  promised  to  hold  on  their  way  of  doing 
good,  and  we  congratulate  the  friends  of  the  work 
for  this.  Is  not  that  enough  1 


Our  usual  piece  of  sacred  music  is  wanting  this 
w’cek.  We  shall  bring  up  our  promises,  by  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  an  estimable  contributor,  who  has  proposed 
furnishing  us  several  numbers  on  church  music. 
I'he  series  will  probably  commence  in  our  next 
number. 


On  the  eveniB<- of  the  fourth  of  July,  just  after  the  11  the  warm  and  rainy  weather,  which  threatened  our 
1  tJ  n  nfthr  attack  on. Ikncrs,  at  Castle  Garden,  I  city  with  all  the  horror*  of  sirkncM.  The  audden 
wc'Lw  Leof  the  most  brilliant  of  natures  illumina- jehanje  was  providentially  well-timed,  and  efficient. 

tioiis,  the  .4urora  Borealis,  which  we  ever  recollect  to  J  - 

have  .seen  at  this  season.  .\  lonff,  dark,  hazy  cloud  THE  D  R  .4  M  .4. 

was  stretched  across  the  northern  horizon,  and  from 

behind  this  emanated  the  most  brilliant  rays  inmgi-  -4  press  of  avocations  prevents  our  giving  so  copi- 
nablc  It  was  noticed  but  by  few  in  our  company—  ous  a  detail  of  the  operations  of  our  theatres  for  the 
so  much  were  all  taken  up  with  other  objects  of  inter-  last  fortnight,  as  we  could  desire.  We  must  limit 
..«t  more  immediately  under  their  eye.  ourselves  to  noticing,  tha^  at  the  Bark,  Mr.  Finn  has 

commenced  an  engagement,  though  not  so  sucres.sful 
as  his  merits  deserve.  We  have  witnessed,  with  in- 
Thc  death  of  the  late  President  Monroe,  on  the  an-  ^j-^ased  dclicht,  his'Mawworm,  Baillie  NicoU  Jarvic, 
niversary  ol  our  national  independence,  is  another  of  that  fini.shcd  piece  of  acting,  Lord  Ogleby,  in  tlu 
those  strange  coincidences,  which,  though  apparently  Clandestine  ^larriairc. 

the  efTect  of  chance,  have  astoni.died  the  world  with  Bca.son  at  this  house  closed  on  the  fourth  of 

ain'.ost  a  belief  in  the  divinity  of  fate.  That  there  is  i  Jjjjy.  but  it  was  immediately  re<.^ncd.  .\ctiveprc- 
i  supernatural  agency  w’hicb  holds  the  thread  of  hu-  parati  jns  are  making  for  the  next  8ca.«on.  The  opera 
man  life,  no  one  but  a  madman  will  deny.  But  fl'-d  and  a  new  tragedy,  arc  in  rehearsal, 

that  6upei'natu.''al  agency  has  any  respect  for  ^bc  former  much  is  expected,  and  wc  may  look 

and  seasons,  any  further  than  tae  great  purposes  ofjjf^^r  another  great  run;  hut  we  can  hardly  hope  for  a 
Deity  alone  require,  is  not  to  IjC  found  in  reason  orMu^^j^b  to  Cinderella.  'I’hc  music  is  highly  ■pt>kcnof, 
revelation.  4  et,  when  we  ?ec  three  ex-presidents  ol  jg  eaid  that,  at  its  first  p<‘rformance*  before  the 

our  republic,  all  leave  the  world  on  the  same  day,  "’cPiijpg.  Prussia,  his  majesty  was  so  pleased  with  the 
are  almost  persuaded  to  believe,  that  G<"1  is  so  much  topresent  the  author,  .4uLer,  with  a  g*>ld 

a  respecter  of  persons  as  to  point  out  his  favorite.j,  by  |  jj,„jy.box 

-pecial  providences,  and  hold  them  up  as  the  public  Bowery  is  still  carrying  on  its  cperalions  with 

marks  of  his  favor.  But  such  contemplations  arc  too  ..fgur,  tiioujrh  wc  arc  sorry  to  fmd  that  .Mrs.  Ham- 
readily  made  the  stepping-stones  to  superstition,  and  blin  has  sailed  for  F.ur  .pe,  leaving  a  station  on  the 
we  should  rather  l'.>ok  to  natural  causes  for  these  pLc-  icrc  not  very  easily  fillerl  by  an<  4  her.  Her  valedictory 
noip.en.1.  Nature  is  sufTiLienily  suhsc.vient  to  htr|^,bj,.pgg^  spoken  on  the  eve  of  sailincr,  was  ariinirahle 
DivineM  j*cr,  toan-;Wcr  the  purposesol  rehgion.  jand afferting,  both  as  to  situation  and  rircumsta!»ce, 

U  Wc  hope  her  return  wjll  Ijc  •perdy,  .and  the  object  ol 
To  our  friend  whocont/ibuTes  the  papers  on  ancient  J  ber  journey  acr  .niplished.  Many  novelties  arc  al*. 
Iriaii  .Mu.sic,  it  is  n  >  m  ire  than  just  to  retract  our  ibi  an  ai  tivc  state  of  preparation,  als«»,  at  this  theatre, 
opinion,  or  rather  suggestion  we  made  not  long  .since  I  Wc  h  tve  to  record  a  “  fautc  dc  plume,” 

mat  Scotland  owes  some  of  her  tIjIo  of  music  to  Bi2-|\^'2,i(-b  unhappily  slipped  ititoour  number  of  the 
2io.  It  i=  allowed  even  by  luuian  writers,  il.at  if*  crall,lraln.^  pa.-e  50,  last  .  ..lum,  13  lines  from  the  bottom, | 
eminent  compuscro  of  Italy,  among  whom  L*  Gesual- 1  f,j|.  “corporeal  and  physical,”  read  corp«^real  and  in-l 
iv,  prince  of  Venosa,  were  imitators,  at  least  in|  icllectual. 

church  music,  of  James  I.,  of  Scotland.  Gt  rninian:  _  i 

acknowledges  himself  indebted  to  Gc^ualdo,  and 

1  hunded  Iiis  principal  studico  on  that  composer,  'riii.-  Editor?  .Xs  your  pap<*r  i.s  devoted 

proves  that,  at  that  day,  if  not  now,  there  was  a  simi-  ^  recommend  you  to  hcc  tlie 

lari'.y  of  styles  between  Italian  and  ScottLh  music.  t'-vhihition,  corner  o|  \\  all  street  ami  Broadway, 

or  .si.v  large  Ifutdrjnrctx,  representing  the  his- 

T.,  ,  ,  .  ....  .  ,  .  ....  torical  feats  of  Alexander  the  (Ireaf.  The.se 

I  he  nurn!«r  .ow.  m  the  c.ty  ■  f  .Now  . 

lur  am  i  cu\..  ^ns,  y  fa  \  o.,  (jrun  :  anil  I  will  at  a  t'litiiro  opportunitv 

broadway,  la  already  ir.  a  stale  of  forwardne..,  and  „ive  von  iiiv  ooinion  of  tl.e  fame— in  the  mean 

will  soon  appear.  1  wo  vit  .v,  only  have  laen  .1.  ,wi,  time 'will  ricoinmcn.l  then,  to  the  lovers  of  the 

us,  not  at  all  nmslicd,  hut  pronn.smg  much  for  iJic  jfinc  sirts. 

gralWication  of  tlic  rpicurc  in  praziiiL*’. 

The  first  i.s  an  oblique-  fiont  view  «.f  the  C  ity  Hall, ' 
from  within  the  Park,  towards  Broadway.  'I  he-  per'i  ^  ONE  I  .N  !I  E  A  V  E.N. 

=p€ciive  is  good,  and  the  pit  lure,  as  a  whole,  will  _ 

meet  the  M^clations  of  the  p.tUic.  I.adie.,  ..en.lo.|  One  «onl  fmo.  .h.e,  too.,  „f 

and  children,  prorncnadiiiG’  the  uvenufs,  J'Ijov.  ai|  v.nrd^hir  happy  •plriin  art  not  flumJi _ 

cnee  a  perfection  of  figure  and  the  fashionable  c  ts-j  .  xvi.iif  TiinrN  ..u-rn  hsn.l  i*  fre.  in» 

t  ume  ol  the  present  day.  7’iic  same  may  Ito  •.!;  I  «,i  1  My  livnvenwnrd  vrintr*—,in«l  u»t  that  word  be  “Come 
Ollier  views  in  the  .“ame  sciicg.  This  is  a  particular!  P'''’don  held  iijther  holy  firtfer, 
ill  which  they  cxceeo  any  foreign  work,  pariicuJarly  I'oimintr  ff»  atarrj  v  am  wlir  rc  th»iu  art  Mrtit ; 
liinton.  Where  foreign  puhli.sher.s  have  uiidert..kcii  i  '  ^  'Ir.' ' 
to  show  living  Americans  in  their  view.s,  tijcy  have,  *  ' 

.•'cldorn  borne  the  image  of  huinan  beings,  atifl  wheii  j  from  thee,  when  h^-hfer  henrtB  are  •leppinn, 

they  have,  their  dreas  has  been  (liat  of  barbarians ,  • '‘'ihiti'l  the  fi  tters  of  the  nirht, 

rather  than  civilized  New  Vorkers.  'I  he  other  v  iew  Lookiic  ufKtrj  the  f,t,irry  »ky,  f,r  keeping 

.!.<.•  \avy  Varil,  Itrooklym  has  pstints  alsmt  it  of  a’  I  ,  “'‘'i  llisl.., 

.  I  1  1  .  .  .  I  And  tilt  damp  hfe<  /,e8  wfs)  thow  rareh  n*  li.rKira 

superior  character;  at  least  our  impertment  tasU  Th.  river  wav.. ;  tv„l,  ,h.  ir  ottoe.l  ha^  ' 
.acoumts  30  much.  I  he  artist  lias  taken  a  new  aub- 1  Wilt  thou  not  blend  one  of  thy  «weeie*t  whimpers 

ject  Irorn  a  dilficult  position,  and  wc  vcntu>e  topre-j  And  ^ay  to  my  de-spomling spirit _ "Come:”  * 

dicttlie  engraving,  when  finished,  will  be  preferred. 

as  an  effort  of  •a.ile,  to  the  former.  'The  lettcr-Dress  pinions, 

att-.rhefl  tf.  fhia  r...rv  And  watfers  fre»lineiw  from  the  forest  tree* • 

auacnea  to  inia  numljer  u  m  '’•ood  kecninfs  with  the  i.n 

e  *  xocpnig,  wuu  tnc  |  \\  smilin*  Nature  jfive*  to  ail  ber  minion* 

The  Htnile  she  wear*  hernclf— and  no  one  tgieves  • 

One  word  from  thee,  to  rninzle  with  the  voices 
Of  chirpinit  birds  and  b<;es  of  raptiirou*  hum,— 

One  word,  in  that  low  accent  which  rejoices 
My  inmost  heart— and  let  that  word  be  “Come'.” 


VX  e  deem  it  our  duty  to  observe  the  irratitude  our  I 
p-.pulation  ought  to  feel  for  the  salutary  check  upon! 


The  nigbt-Uie  long  dark  night 
Wooing  la  vain  my  throbbing  brain 
And  just  as  this  unwearied  ipsu  wa.  hSl 
And  ray  thoughts  launched  upon  ui* 

A  gentle  murmur  in  my  car  hath  brokeT**^*^ 
As  If  a  Bister's  voice  had  called  me  boat 
And  then  I  knew  ihy  tainted  lips  bad  ^ 
Andyct  they  did  not  bid  my  spirit 

I  am  not  what  thy  gentle  bren*t  6mfon^^. 

The  alternate  tear*  and  smiles  of  lovcir,  ’ 
And  now  one  half  the  flatterers  aronDdat 
Would  rather  crush  my  hopes  thuebeer^ 
The  sigh  is  all  that  apathy  hath  left  ae 
Of  feeling’s  language;  and  that  ngb  bdsak 
When  I  look  on  the  gladness  scan  beadg. 

Or  wait,  and  wall,  to  hear  thee 


musical  war. 

(From  the  French.) 

The  history  of  the  arts  hag  prewmio^ 
count  of  three  celebrated  quarreli  tJuthuta 
mubic  for  their  object.  The  fint  in  dmi^ 
cal  order,  aa  well  as  in  importance  tad  iagt 
in  that  which  concerned  Italian  rouak,iiiik} 
took  place  under  Charlemagne.  Thkgiwx 
narch  condescended  to  sit  as  umpire iitk» 
portant  contest,  and,  though  iocosteiliiii 
good  Frenchman,  he  decided  in  firorrfliir 
.-\Rer  many  ages  of  inaction,  the  qani^« 
renewed  with  more  violence  than  ever,  ik 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  centiTist 
during  its  continuance,  it  aroused  intoib,: 
inundated  with  ink,  and  even  iprmkMvl 
blood,  the  whole  rf'pnhlic  of  notes,  iStkii 
ferent  provinces  of  which,  with  the  ewftiii 
Italy,  took  a  mure  or  less  active  psit  iilk4 
jnite.  Italy  remained  a  tranqsil  roedilsd 
the  contest ;  nay,  it  is  doubled  wbetbcnkld 
any  8U.?picion  of  such  a  niggle, for  ttoiks 
haa  always  had  the  ridiculous  nus^lillil 
that  there  exists  no  otlicr  music  in  the  wii 
than  her  own.  On  this  occa8ioivtos,lta^ 
tion  was  decided  in  favor  of  Ilaliao®*^*^ 
it  is  true,  bv  the  sentence  of  anvpetst*^® 
self-deleLOitcd  tribunal,  but  by  whatsi^? 
lictter,  the  jmlgnient  of  the  P*^^^**^ 
lightened  connoisseurs  ;  and 
the  oppo.sition  of  all  the  ancient  msiicil  ^ 
ities,  of  musicians  o  cordon, 
hf’vet,  of  musicians  of  the  chambehw 
cians  of  the  court,  of  intendantif^^ 
nntMf  directors  of  academies,  and  « 
concerts,  maUrm  dc  chapelles,  ,  ^ 
in  vain  united  their  eflorts  to 
tion  of  the  sentence.  This  is  «  hind  <|^ 
ever  reaily  to  spring  up  under  a 
ont  forms,  and  which,  to  all  -iUilint' 
far  as  wc  may  be  allowed  to  ju  gc* 

Ik*  decided  in  the  same.  fwt’iBl!* 

The  second  quarrel,  which 
very  heart  of  French  I'” 

liUllistH  and  the  Raniists,  tha  is  ^jl 

partisans  of  Lully  and 
neces.sary  to  explain  „yiy  intooi 

these  great  men  are  falling  so  JLvrboi 

vion,  that,  doubtless,  there  a  ^  ^  g oi 

not  understand  the 

This  .|Mnrrcl  p«^ 

Ihcvo  two  musician,  held  ,)Wv 

of  the  Btafrc,  till  .ccoiOt  rf* 

thir.i  "“^iorily 

same  per.-ons  being  too  pc 

as  the  greatest  of^ 

The  third  quarrel  wa«  tha^ot  ^ 

and  the  Ficcinists, 

though  not  of  80  long  »  i;-:ted  to 

rner,  its  duration  jjaglsefliof®^'  .  |j 

success  which  these  indivi  ®^^j^i^^ei** 

the  period  during  whic  * 
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lunm  rarely  exceeds  half  a  generation,  France 
wcepted,  where  the  spring-time  of  his  re- 
Tin  ifl  eternal,  it  being  the  custom,  nor  can 
ich  a  custom  be  too  faithfully  preserved,  to 
consider  that  to  be  in  the  bloom,  especially  in 
uiat  regards  music,  which  has  long  been  ma- 

*'^But!°a8  if  it  were  impossible  for  mankind  to 
lire  in’harmony,  a  fourth  quarrel  has  broken  out 
in  a  nation  whose  whole  existence  depends 
upon  its  perfect  concord.  This  is  the  quarrel  of 
the  Rossinists  and  AntURossinists.  But  now, 
it  is  not  Paris — it  is  not  France  that  is  the  thea- 
theatre  of  war ;  it  is  Italy  itself,  that  hereto¬ 
fore  or  at  least  for  a  length  of  time,  has  been  a 
etranffcrto  dissensions  of  this  kind, — in  a  word, 
it  is  Venice  that  has  become  the  champ  clos, 
into  which  the  combatants  have  descended.  It 
is  there,  as  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  that  artists 
and  amateurs  are  divided  on  the  subject  of  the 
new  music  ;  there,  as  every  where  else,  we  see 
the  best  of  people,  both  in  rank  and  character, 
enlisted  on  either  side.  In  one  party  are  ranged 
those  who  are  determined  to  amuse  themselves 
at  all  events— and  in  the  other,  those  who  seek, 

I  do  not  say  to  annoy  and  torture  themselves, 
bat  who  care  not  how  much  they  annoy  and  tor¬ 
ture  other  people.  The  latter  have  chosen  as 
their  champion  the  Maestro  di  Capella  of  one 
of  tlic  churclies  of  the  above  city,  named  AI.B 
Perrolti;  who  has  descended  into  the  arena,! 
clad  cap-a-pie  in  all  the  armor  of  erudition,  fur- 1 
bished  with  rhythmns,  and  bristling  with  coun-| 
terpoint.  This  M.  Perrotti,  as  far  back  as  the! 
epoch  when  M.  Paer  was  the  delight  of  south- 1 
era  Italy,  published  a  long  dissertation  in  reply 
to  a  question  proposed  bv  the  academy  of  Leg¬ 
horn,  as  to  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  art, 
and  which  was  crowned  by  this  learned  body. 
This  dissertation  was  translated  into  French, 
without  any  restrictions,  by  a  director  of  the 
customs, — who  woiihl  have  done  much  better 
had  he  treated  it  as  a  contraband  article  ;  for 
the  absurdities  with  whicli  it  abounds  prove,  be¬ 
yond  a  contradiction,  that  the  aut  hor,  the  judges, 
ind  the  translator,  stood  equally  in  need  of  a 
course  of  reading  on  the  history  of  tlie  art,  of 
which  they  appear  to  have  possessed  not  even 
elementary  notions.  But  however  this  may  he, 
M.  Perrotti  has  undertaken  the  task  of  showing 
^hat  neither  Rossini  nor  his  music  possess  com¬ 
mon  sense  ;  and  that  all  amateurs,  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  who  liavc  the  folly  to  be  dcliglitcd  with  it, 
possess  still  less  than  either.  He  has  just 
finisiied  a  bulky  memoir  upon  this  subject,  by 
which  he  proves,  upon  the  authority  ami  testi¬ 
mony  ot  very  grave  aut hor.<, — of  Boetiiis,  (nii- 
00  d  Arezzo,  1.  do  Miiris,  Tinctorius,  fiatforio, 
Irmito  Parclius,  P.  Aron.  Froscius,  Lossiiis, 

*  ^cius,  Adr.  Corliciis,  and  Cilareanus  ;  of  lloc- 
^^‘^^‘**Fcreltiti,  Corone,  Zarliiis.  .Artu.si,  and 
looveall,  ot  Zacconi  of  Pe.saro, — that  the  com¬ 
patriot  of  the  latter.  Signor  Maestro  (lioachino 
'^-‘’Sini,  himself  of  Pesaro,  is  nothing  hut  a 

I  Mimicii  n 

Iimorant  jiar  Im  iikiI  aiiii-i  qiio  par  bocarre 

that  every  person  who  prides  himself  upon 
y  respect  lor  the  rules  of  art,  ought  to  shut 
am  music  siicii  as  his.  But  to  make 

ends  to  tlie  dilettanti  for  the  jirivation  im- 

vdth  presents  them,  in  return, 

gi  *he  talents  and  iiiastor-pieccs  of  art  of 
por  Maestro  Fraiiccso  Morlacchi,  of  Peru- 

5‘a. 

Fr-  Morlacchi,  whoso  name  is 
Italr  q  familiar  to  the  public,  enjoyed  in 

resn/^  years  ago,  the  reputation  of  verv 

peciablc  mediocrity,  obtained  by  a  great 

iuDorant  of  wl;at 

ufe  Uim-riucc  itj  bfUvf,  n  E  siliarp  and  flat. 


quantity  of  compositions.  He  now  holds  a 
place  at  the  court  of  Saxony,  as  Maestro  di 
Capella^  and  director  of  the  royal  concerts  ;  a 
situation  in  which  he  succeeded  M.  Pau.  Such 
is  the  person  whom  these  classic  musicians  seek 
to  oppose  to  a  romantic  composer. 

In  compliance  with  this  plan,  M.  Perrotti 
heaped  the  most  encomiastic  eulogiums  on  an 
opera,  entitled  Teobaldo  ed  Isolina,  which  the 
Sieur  Morlacchi  lately  brought  out  at  V^enico. 
He  proposes  him  as  a  model  of  classic  beauty, 
destined  to  restore  the  reign  of  good  taste  in  an 
age  of  universal  depravity.  The  journals  of 
this  party  laud  even  to  the  skies  the  success 
w’hicli  this  piece  has  obtained.  We  should  have 
distrusted  these  accounts  altogether,  had  we 
not  remarked  that  the  opposition  journals,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  decried  the  opera  in  ge¬ 
neral,  allowed  that  it  contained  some  pieces  of 
merit,  which  were  candidly  pointed  out ;  and 
had  we  not  been  aware  that  at  Milan,  where  it 
was  represented  the  season  following,  it  equally 
obtained  a  considerable  share  of  success. 

Forthc  Euterpeiad.  1 

EVENING  THOUGHTS  IN  A  CHURCII-YARD. 

.^lono — alono — I  tread  in  stillness  now 
Above  the  mouldering  ashes  of  the  dead ; 

And  the  bland  breeze  of  twilight  fans  my  brow, 

Like  the  soft  pinion  of  some  spirit  fled 
From  the  du'I,  weary  bondage  of  this  earth, 

Yet  huverinc  here  awhile,  ore  it  shall  mount 
Unto  the  region  of  its  heavonly  birth, 

To  slake  its  thirstings  in  tho  sparkling  fount 
Of  living  waters,  that  forever  spring, 

Drightly  and  zlorinus  from  the  throne  of  God, 

And  flow  along,  with  gentle  murmuring, 

To  beautify  tho  field  by  spirits  trod.  ' 

How  tho  sweet  influence  of  this  stilly  eve 
f'an  calm  tlie  raging  passions  of  the  breast 
Into  a  sacred  quietness — and  leave 
The  spirit  frei — while  fancy  roves  in  quest 
Of  brighter  images  than  earth  can  give, 

And  visions  of  undying  glory — iiy, 

Those  glorious  images  that  ever  live ; 

And  visions  that  will  never  melt  away 
Like  the  wild,  fevered  dreams  of  earthliness, 

That  come  in  grief,  in  agony  depart,  , 

And  leave  tlio  mournful  records  of  distress 
Full  deeply  written  on  an  aching  heart. 

.And  now  the  smile  of  heaven  doth  seem  to  rest 
On  all  things  of  creation— and  a  calm, 

Sacred  and  deep,  pervades  the  human  breast, 

And  brings  uluiig  with  it  a  soothing  halm. 

To  heal  the  wounded  spirit  that  Jiath  striven 
With  the  wild  grief  it  nrtist  endure  below, 

And  whis[M‘r  to  it  of  the  glories  given 
In  that  briglit  rigion,  where  the  voice  of  wo 
Is  never  lieard — and  where  no  tear  is  sired 
In  mournful  hittcniess  upon  the  sod 
Reticath  which  rest  the  decply-inouriicd — the  dead — 

But  all  arc  happy  in  the  smiles  of  God! 

I 

Tliis  is  the  hour  for  sacred  contertrplation, 

Where  the  rapt  fancy  freely  roams  abroad — 

Tliis  is  lire  hour  for  holy  adoration, 

Wlien  we  may  kneel  before  the  throne  of  God — 

This  is  tire  hour  wlien  olory  seemetli  graven 
UiMvn  the  sea,  the  mountains,  and  the  sky — 

This  is  the  liour  that  whisperclh  of  heaven, 

And  of  enjoyments  that  can  never  die — 

And  the  strange  wiidness  of  our  earthly  feelings 
Are  lulled  in  quiet  as  we  view  the  skies, 

And  gaze  on  the  mysterious  revealings 
Of  an  imaginary  paradise. 

And  as  my  eye  rests  on  the  star  of  even, 

Set  like  a  gem  upon  a  robe  of  blue, 

Brigiit  visions  tliroiig  rny  soul,  and  dreams  of  licavcn 
Come,  with  a  loveline's  forever  new. 


To  lure  my  heart  from  its  consuming  sonow. 

And  win  it  back  to  happiness  and  love ; 

And  as  tliey  whisper  of  a  brighter  morrow, 

They  seem  glad  voices  sent  down  from  above 
To  cheer  me  in  my  gloomy  pathway  here, 

Wliere  hearts  are  blighted  and  enjoyment  dies. 

And  call  me  to  a  brighter,  happier  sphere 
Of  fadeless  glory  far  beyond  the  skies ! 

And  the  deep  fountains  of  my  heart  arc  swelling 
With  lore  and  gratitude,  while  gazing  now 
Up  to  the  place  of  the  Almighty’s  dwelling. 

Where  light  and  glory  veils  his  awful  brow — 
Where  the  glad  seraph  folds  his  golden  pinion 
To  bend  in  adoration— while  the  choirs 
Of  happy  spirits  in  that  blest  dominion 
Send  holy  music  from  their  myriad  lyres: — 

Oh  it  is  sweet,  while  gazing  on  this  vision. 

To  raise  the  thoughts  above  this  earthly  sod, 

And  as  they  revel  ’mid  the  fields  Elysian 
Pour  out  the  heart’s  deep  fervency  to  God  ' 

INISPAIL 
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ORATORIOS. 

Handel  was  the  first  who  introduced  this  spe¬ 
cies  of  sacred  music  into  England  ;  and  he  has 
ennobled  the  art  by  the  production  of  a  number 
of  sacred  dramas  of  matchless  grandeur,  subli¬ 
mity,  and  majesty.  For  choral  effect  many  of 
these  oratorios  are  nnequaled,  whilst  the  songs 
for  a  single  voice  arc  full  of  elegant  melodies. 
The  first  oratorio  publicly  performed  in  Eng¬ 
land,  was  that  of  Esther j  which  was  represent¬ 
ed,  in  173*2,  by  the  pupils  of  Dr.  Pepusch's 
Academy  of  Ancient  Music.  His  other  orato¬ 
rios  succeeded  in  the  following  order :  Deborah 
was  performed  in  1733 ;  Alexander's  Feast,  and 
the  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  in  173G  ;  Israel 
in  Eaypt,  in  173t<;  U  Allesro  ed  il  Eensieroso, 
in  1739 ;  Saul,  in  1740.  The  Messiah  was  be¬ 
gun  on  the  *2*2(1  of  August,  1741  ;  the  first  part 
was  finished  on  the  26th  of  the  same  montli,  the 
second  on  the  Cth,  and  the  third  on  the  12th  ot 
September;  and  on  the  14th,  it  was  performed, 
thus  occupying  the  composer  a  space  of  only 
twenty-one  days.  It  appears  almost  incredible 
I  that  so  elaborate  and  noble  a  composition  could 
I  be  produced  in  so  short  a  space  of  time.  SemeU 
I  was  commenced  June  3,  1743,  and  finished  the 
ith  of  July  following.  Joseph,  Susannah,  u.'iuX 
Samson,  were  composed  in  the  same  year,  as 
were  iiis  grand  Tc  Dexnn,  in  D,  two  organ  con¬ 
certos,  and  many  other  pieces.  Hercules  was 
begun  July  19,  and  finished  August  17.  1741. 
On  the  *23d  of  August,  he  commenced  Bclsi.nz- 
i  zar,  which  was  completed  on  the  2Sth  of  Sep- 
I  tember.  His  Occasional  Oratorio  was  per- 
j  formed,  and  probably  written,  in  1746.  Judas 
j  Maccabevus  appears  to  have  been  begun  July  9. 
j  and  finished  August  1 1 ,  in  the  same  year,  A  lex- 
'under  Bahts  was  begun  on  the  first  of  Juno. 
1747,  finished  on  tlie  30th,  and  performed  on  tin 
4th  of  July.  Joshua  appears  then  to  have  been 
commenced,  and  it  was  finished  on  the  ISth  of 
August.  Solomon  was  commenced  on  the  lllli 
of  July,  174S.  At  the  end  arc  the  following 
words*:  “  G.  F.  Handel,  Agost  9,  171S  ;  tetatis, 
sixty-tlirec.’’  Theodora  was  commenced  June 
!24,  1749,  and  finished  July  17.  Jephtha  was 
coinmeiiccd  on  the  21st  of  January,  17')1,  and 
finished  on  the  17tli  of  July,  Some  additions 
vvcrc  made,  wliich  appear  to  have  been  con¬ 
cluded  on  the  15th  of  August  following. 

Subsequent  to  the  time  of  Handel,  oraTorios 
have  been  among  the  most  popular  musical  per- 
j  formances  in  England.  They  were  undertaken 
by  Bach,  in  1770,  and  have  been  continued,  to 
j  the  present  time,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Ar- 
j  uold,  Messrs.  Linley,  Ashlcys,  Bishop,  and 
Bochsa;  Sir  George  Smart:  and  Mr.  Hawes. 
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who  was  the  director  in  1829.  The  season  of| 
Lent  is  in  general  chosen  for  their  exhibition  in 
London,  when  they  are  performed  twice  a  week, 
at  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane  theatres. 
Ori^nally,  the  music  on  these  occasions  was 
entirely  of  that  class  termed  sacred ;  consisting 
of  Handel’s  oratorios,  given  entire,  or  selections 
from  them ;  and  to  these  the  most  celebrated 
pieces  from  the  works  of  foreign  composers  for 
the  church,  were  gradually  added.  Of  late 
years,  however,  the  custom  has  been,  except  on 
those  occasions  when  the  Messiah  is  performed 
entire,  to  give  two  acts  of  sacred  music,  and 
one  of  a  miscellaneous  selection  of  popular  se¬ 
cular  pieces.  By  this  practice,  though  variety 
is  provided,  some  strange  juxtapositions  fre¬ 
quently  take  place,  and  things  sacred  and  pro¬ 
fane  are  sadly  jumbled  together.  The  most  emi¬ 
nent  performers,  vocal  and  instrumental,  are 
usually  engaged  ;  and  tiie  high  terms  which  the 
former  demand  as  a  remuneration  for  their  ta¬ 
lents,  have  very  materially  diminished  the  ])ro. 
fits  of  these  performances.  Indeed,  for  several 
years,  the  conductors  have  been  losers.  This 
is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  the  oratorios  are  the 
cheapest  musical  performances  to  which  the 
public  of  the  metropolis  have  access. 

The  following  will  be  found  a  tolerably  accu¬ 
rate  list  of  oratorios  which  have  been  set  to  mu¬ 
sic  by  English  composers,  or  by  pn^h'ssors  resi¬ 
dent  at  the  time  in  this  country.  The  latter  are 
distinguished  by  a  (*). 


And  yet  how  freshly  would  thy  tunes  come  down  upon  the 
ear! 

How  brilliantly  thine  eyes  would  light  my  hours  of  darkness 
here! 

How  gently  could  I  slumber  with  my  face  against  thy  cheek. 
And  lightly  heed  the  maddening  words  that  bitter  rivals 
speak ! 


dcfiitigable  p,rti,„. 
vember,  1776,  on  the 
of  «  detached  corp.,  ar.1  folm  J 
ated,  he  inaUntly  penetrated 
and  look  pone  f  ion  of  the  prow^'^S 

eiid  ol  'he campaign, be tepaSedtoL*!* 

with  a  view  to  embark  for  Great 

I  know  thy  love  will  ever  be  a  deep  unbroken  spell,  U  having  received  advice  of  the  diin^'^ 

A  passion  time  may  never  dim,  and  sorrow  never  quell;  fat  *1  rcntoil,  with  the  unpreiDeditJ** 

I  know  thine  ear  will  ever  bend  to  catch  ni)  lightest  word,  ^  brave  soldier,  he  deferred  hia 
.And  always,  at  niy  coming  step,  thy  generous  heart  be  stirreii.fi  returned  to  the  Jerseys.  He  had 

Thy  fragile  form  will  never  rest  In  other  amis  than  mine ; 

My  fingers  only,  will  enclasp  that  small  white  hand  of  thine ; 

.Vo  stranger  from  thy  hwerping  hair  shall  braid  a  raven  tn-s,. 

And  none  but  I  enjoy  thy  smile — thy  kiss—  and  thy  rarcss. 

And  wiien  I  weigh  thy  matchless  worth,  my  heart  is  all  in 
dined 

For  life,  to  give  itself  to  thee,  and  fame  unto  the  wind  — 

To  leave  anihitiun  and  its  {laiigs  for  those  who  w  ish  to 
.\nd  stay  w  ith  thee,  niy  .Agatha,  in  quiet,  and  at  lioiiie 

.A.  C.  Ai.sswortii. 

Prcrld'iteey  R.  I. 


liltX.’lt  Al*ll  V. 


Son  Of  of  Deboruh 
*Judiih 
David 
Jephtha 

i^avid'ii  I,amentation 
Force  ..f  Truth 
’.Toseph 
Alfred 
A  I'd 
J*  phtha 
Zifiiri 

I’di  udiae  I>o=t 
IJel.ercci 
Judith 
Ifannah 

I.ariieutatior  of  David  on  p 
the  death  of  Saul  and  • 
Jonathan  S 


?vI.ar-.~  -eh 
( 'lire  of  .‘'’nul 
Ahinielceh 
Death  of  At  c-l 
'Fhe  Keninef  tion 
'I'iic  .Son"  of  Mosea 
'I’he  Fassioii 
fo'liath 
I*r  <di".'il  Son 
Fall  of  Fgypt 
'I'he  Afccciirion 
*Ruth 

Fall  of  Egypt 
Fli-iha 

'I’lic  Iiiterression 
Ihilestine 


I^r.  rircene 
De  F»  w,.li 
N.  Forp.  ra 
I)r.  <  »r<  »  iic 
J.  C.  Sttiiiii 
I h .  < Ire  no 
Pe  Fe.Ji  h 
I  'r.  Arne 
Dr.  Arne 
J.  Stanley 
D'^i. 

J.  F.  Smith 
Do. 

Pr,  Arne 
Pr.  U'organ 

J.  C.  Smith 


17.12 

17.1. 

1711 

1717 

17  ;■ 

17  i; 

17F 

171.. 

17.7.- 

17.)7 

i7.;o 

i7.;i 


lected  a  sufficient  body  of  men,  thuL^ 
ed  again.-it  the  celebrated  general 
but  although  the  armies  cannonaded^ 
they  did  not  come  to  action, the  AmeriJ? 
mander  in  chief  having  thought  woi»h 
treat  during  the  night.  On  this,  hsW 
marched  to  Brunswick,  where  hewufc 
halt,  in  order  to  give  his  army  some 
roam,  R  nothing  worthy  of  notice  occurred 

•  !  fifspring.  His  lordship’s  first  enterpwiBi;;; 

was  an  attempt  to  surprise  an  Amerieuiiii 
hi.s  neighborhood,  in  which  he  input «ctea 
••d.  Soon  after  this  he  received  orfen ia 
general  IIowc  to  abandon  the  Jeneti ; uii 
July  he  emharkod,  with  the  Engliah'cosua 
or  in  chief,  in  the  expedition  to  the Ckesjai 
'riii.H  war  was  not  a  contest  in  whiefciupa 
mio8  contended  with  each  other, and iifb 
ih»‘  event  of  a  battle  was  to  decide tke fed 
in  empire  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  wu  vkt 


Pr.  tVorsTfin, 

Pr.  Arnold 
Do. 

\nonyniona 
Dr.  A  mold 
'r.  l-inlc-y,  juri 
Anonyrnoua 
Do. 

Dr.  .\rriold, 
Anonymous 
J.  Hook 
F.  ffiardini 
I»r\Vainow  right  I7h 
ISUI 
IBl/ 


tiofirraphy  i.s  not  an  in.prof  «t  sut-jrct  for  oiirro 
iumn.«,  wc  lnv»'  «rlrr(*-d  for  tlii.«  niiml  *  r  tho  I  .h-  o| 

Iff.'  r.l  Fornwallis.  iili  tho  worthirdot  our  own  lui.: 
our  rvadtrs  arc  eo  f.ir  fatniiiar,  th.it  wo  have  rho-n. 
rat/icr  t*.  "ivc  the  lif»- of  one  w  ho«e  hi.*<ti>rv  i..  iriti- 

ui  iM  ly  Coll  nee  tod  w  ith  tint  of  our  nat  i<  .n.il  r  x  "  Fr  iich  term  a  petite  mterre  i  a  warofptfiiB 

1  here  i.-<  murh  fulsome  ari.-*torr.u  y  iril.hi-.  l.i>.£rr.ij  by.  fiof  skiriiiishe.s,  of  night  marches  and 
u.d  m.my  iliiher.il  and  unju...t  rc  rn.irk-.  tuward.s  oin  K  ill  VV  hn'h  the  rlinmte  and  thc  swordcutoftb 
ouiitry ;  hut  the  author  was  an  linirliahrn  m,  and  th»  jj  -‘aiid.'J,  without  putting  a  period  to  bostlGlia  I 
irt:  If  wa.s  writt*  ti  itmii* diatrly  aft-  r  the  rf  \i;Iuti..n. |j  i.'^  in  vain,  therefore,  lo  expect  auf 
wiitii  the  mother  country  wmh  not  ko  i  nndM  a  n.  w  2  did  arfiiuvemcnts  on  SO  narrow  a  6eid flfflfc 

/.V,  i:utiip.  [pri.*<e,  when  it  is  recollected  thatbotfciisB 

.M A i: .ir I s  (•  () It N w A I. J. I 

■  guard  to  a  continental  general, m US cssfi 

Gharlep  marrjuisFornwalli.s  IS  descend  ^d  from  *1  vv»'  have  so  rr'cently  witnessed. 
hn  anrient  and  honorable  family,  lie  wa‘.  born took  u  very  active  part  in  the  war  d«B  ] 

!  ^ L *'d.  Being  do.^'igned  lor  t!iei*continuanre  in  .America . He  coiDii£iit>‘i 

17t»l  I'l^fuiy,  he  entered  into  the  service  at  a  very  ♦  ,ar!y  ^roii.-id.‘rahlc  hoily  of  troops,  at  llispi*?® 
—  a^d  in  lT")7h  wIkti  only  twenty  year*<  olif. 'if  he  Brandywine;  and  after  drivioftke*® 

■  arul  at  a  period  when  j.roinotion.s  were  les.^jnefure  htiii,  entered  and  took  posssssSj^®!'^ 

'  I  rapid  than  at  pre.^ent,  lie  was  a  eaptam  of  a  ■  mdelphia,  on  the  24th  of  September, Im.iM 

- I  light  company  in  rohuiel  (.raufurd’s  c  orps,  iwa.s  then  considc'red  a  very  imiiortikKi^ 

'im.'.T  th»,‘  title  of  lord  Broome  ——[a  ITiil,  ,fion  ;  hut  it  was  soon  di.8C0Vcrpd,tkl*^ 
lie  accompanied  tin-  marquis  ofGrajd.y  t.,  tlo'Jirv  might  he  overrun  without  beiD^salij<g|» 

•  •ontinent,  in  tfio  quality  of  his  aid-cle-cnruj),  .yind  tli.il  the  posscs.^ion,  even  ot  i 


17«;7  ‘'’Uid 
17H 

I7r 


1771 

177;; 


1771 

177 


Dr.  Ariiohl 
M.  F.  Kirc 
|lr.  Cr<ifcli 
Elijah  and  tlic  f*ric3t8  of  Paul  (i.  Ferry 
Fall  of  .7cru..-alern  D.,. 

Britannia  Dr.  Busby 

‘B’hi2-c  Bochh.t 

J'he  Fropfierv  J.  A.  Wade 


19F 

l=2(i 


-  1 


riiO  Tiiaiik-giviii" 


1P21 


Sir  J.  .Sttvenson  15:21. 


wfieia  lor  hi.s  diatmgiiislied  hefiavior,  he  wa- 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  rolonc  1  of 
the  12th  regiment  •d’foot.  ( )u  the  death  of  hi- 
faj’ier,  who  was  the  fifth  peer  of  f.is  family,  in 
17F»2.  he  \:icn*ed  h;,-;  seat,  in  the  hou.se  of  coui- 
mon.‘J,  wliere  he  sat  for  the  borough  of  Eye,  ;,;!d 
appeared  111  the  lioiise  c.f  peers,  under  hi«  n  v. 
»itle  of  carl  Cornwallis,  in  Ufi.*!,  he  w.as  no- 


does  u»)t  alwny.s  depend  on  seenriM 
From  fiiat  wriod  till 

;\s  a  licntenaiil-gcuieral,  with  sir  iiewy 

for  the  HM'ge  of  (’harleston,hesc<^  .. 
iiafi  few  oppoilunitles  ol 
While  the  hat teries  were  playiDf®"'^ 
he  advanced  u.s  far  as  Sart,  in  order 
the  enemy 


I'u  U.S  lur  UD  n.il*,  —  .  - 

,  and  keep  the 


-  . .....T.  Ill  I, IMF,  III-  u.i.s  no- cuie  enemy,  auu  aevj»  • —  mailii* 

ininated  one  of  tin*  lords  of  th»‘  bed-chninbor,  ami^i  hi  the  surrender  of  the  place, 
aid-de.campto  his  pre.‘^ent  majestv,  hv  which  hefi.S  ,utli  ( •arolina.witli  about  four  tbou^ 


devolved  upon  him. 

Gates,  who  had  rendered  biin«e» 


andbii»fl*J5 


For  iho  Hiitf'rpeiad. 

r  O  A  «  .V  T  fl  A. 

1  '•iniiot  if  five  thee  all  alone — my  love;  I  cannot  part,  ,,,  n^:  -  lijiFyuu  evt:ry  leiicity 

.And  bri  nk  at  once  tlie  "oUlen  links  which  are  about  my  ■•^tafel.s  eapahio  of  yielding,  until  no  was  ca 
T-  toenihark  with  iii.s  regiment  for  Arnerh  i* 

separation  was,  however,  too  much  for  Ids 
.ind  inu.iic  at  the  hash  of  fluinfioir’s  twilight  hour«.  affectionate  consort  to  hear  •  she 


Full  w'cll  I  know  our  di'-tiniffl  can  never  be  the  name; 
for  thou  art  all  too  delicate  to  nlinre  rriy  toil  for  fame;— 

My  ^trutr^Ie  in  the  hcartIcM  world— t.he  weight  of  corning 
year.'i— 

;Vo;jld  pale  thy  pure  and  .ample  brow,  and  dim  thine  eye 
witJj  t'  ar«i. 


,  ,  liter.illy  fell  a 

prey  to  Jove,  sunk  beneath  the  weight  of  h.-r 
grief,  and  died;  thus  affording  a  singuhir  iu- 
stanre  of  conjugal  affection.  Shortly  after  his 
arrival  in  America,  we  find  his  lordship  .servimr 
under  sir  William,  now  lord  Howe,  in  the  rank 
of  major  general,  and  acting  as  an  able  and  in- 


majesty 

obtained  tin;  r.'ink  ofcolorn.d.  IrMTHf).  In-  vva.-! 
promoted  to  the  eomrnaml  of  the  Jk'ld  logirnt  nt 

oi  foot,  which  he.«ti!l  htdd.s  ;  and  two  v*  nr«  nf.  jjthe  dtd»;at  of  general 
’erward--,  married  Miss  .Femirna  Tiilil.ens  .foim.s  S.iratoga,  took  post  near 
danghti  r  ot  .fame.s  .lones,  esq.,  uho.so  smmilarf 
siicce.ssion  tf)  a  large  forttine-is  related  at  Targe 
in  the  inernoir.s  ot  the  facetious  Tate  Wilkiii-, 
son  With  lh;.s  lady,  who  brought  l.irn  fvvo| 
children,  he  enjoyed  every  felicity  the  connubial 

he  w.iM  called 


had  cdlectcd  about  thirty-Jix 
i.ord  (’oriiwiillis,  instead  of  ^  .J 
this  event,  advanced  ^ 

„„  ,1...  of  the  6lh 

vere  actitin  took  place,  wliie 

liy  fhe.«pirit  of  the  K^T^o’iiet; 

imarl  fire,  charged  with 
enemy  g'iving  way,  were  purs 
mile.s?^  "'Sevmi  pieces  o 
part  of  the  baggage,  fthiidir 

ers,  constituted  the  enemy' 

province  being  thus  clcare 
ll,.e..al,le  task  devoM  o. 
this  was  the  ^.-ican 

taining  to  the  friends  of  Ame 
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neatly  meliorated  by  the  good  conduct  of 
,  n^rpr  His  lordship  was  now  opposed  by 

htr  rrnnnrn  1  I 


considerable  force,  commanded  by  general 
freen  who  succeeded  general  Gates  ;  yet,  not- 
^♦hQtindingthis,  he  made  one  of  the  most  ra- 
S  marches  that  occurred  during  the  whole 
.v!.r  in  order  to  overtake  general  Morgan,  who 


had  defeated  a  body  of  the  English  troops,  but 
without  any  ulterior  consequences.  He,  howe¬ 
ver  soon  after  attacked  and  beat  general  Green, 
nf>«VGuilford  court-house.  Early  in  17^1,  ge- 


near  Guilford 

al  Arnold,  - -  . - 

the  cause  and  the  service  ot  his  native’country. 


lieral  Arnold,  who  has  now  relinquished  both 


had  landed  in  the  Chesapeak,  where  he  did  con¬ 
siderable  mischief  to  his  former  associates. 
Lord  Cornwallis,  on  hearing  this,  determined  to 
effect  a  junction  with  him,  in  order  to  over¬ 
whelm  the  marquis  de  I.afayette,  (an  active 
member  in  the  French  revolution.)  According¬ 
ly  having  dispatched  colonel  (now  general) 
twleton  with  the  cavalry,  and  colonel  Siincoe 
ijavinffbcen  sent  forward  by  Arnold  with  the 
queen'’3  rangers,  they  took  possession  of  the 
fords  on  the  Nottoway  and  the  Meherrin,  the 
only  rivers  that  intervened,  and  a  junction  ac¬ 
cordingly  took  place  between  the  two  armies,  at 
Petersburg,  on  the  ‘-idth  of  ‘Mny.  The  JJritish 
armv  crossed  James  River,  at  \v  estover,  in  pur- 
suit'ofthe  P'rench  commander,  who  by  this 
lime  had  decamped  from  the  neighborhood  of| 
Richmond,  and  retired  towards  the  back  coun¬ 
try  with  such  celerity,  that  it  was  impossilde  to 
overtake  him.  In  the  mean  time  sir  Henry 
Clinton,  who  was  apprehensive  for  the  safety '■ 
of  Ncnv  York,  blamed  lord  (’ornwallis  for  pe¬ 
netrating  so  far;  and  a  coolness  from  this  mo¬ 
ment  seems  to  have  taken  place,  which  ended 
;n  a  subsequent  dispute  ami  appeal  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  No  sooner  were  the  dispatches  receivetl, 
however,  than  his  lordship,  knowing  that  obe¬ 
dience  is  one  of  the  first  duties  ot  a  soldier, 
abandoned  Portsmouth,  and  concentrated  his 
forces  at  York  and  (iloucester.  Goneral  Wash¬ 
ington,  on  learning  this,  was  desirous  to  strike 
a  blow  that  might  possibly  put  a  period  fo  the 
war,  and  had  actually  formed  the  daring  project 
of  capturing  the  brave  earl  and  all  his  forces. 
Rochambeau,  the  French  ccniirnandor,  ent»T«*d 
with  great  spirit  into  the  scheme,  and  it  unluck¬ 
ily  proved  but  too  successtul.  The  combined 
armies  of  France  ami  A.nierica  acconlingly 
passed  through  Phila<lelphia,  and  at  length  ar- 
^ved,  on  the  ‘.i*'th  of  Soptember,  in  sight  of 
York  Town,  where  the  llritish  trooj)s  still  re¬ 
mained  posted,  in  consetjuGnee  of  dispatches 
commander  in  chief  promising  instant 
The  enemv  cl<»selv  invest«'d  and  be- 


relief. 


sieged  the  town,  and  our  gallant  earl  was  ro. 
ucedtothe  necessity  of  either  surremleringor 
craptinw  to  escape,  of  course  preferred  the 
^  er,  and  actually  conceived  the  idea  of  cross¬ 
ly?  the  river,  surprising  brigadier  de  Clioise, 
fnr^  *^*^**^^’’  his  own  infan- 

^  cavalry  of  the  vanquished,  and  thn.- 
^  retreat,  which  woidd  have  been 
In  J  '  i^uore  glorious  than  anv  vi<’torv. 

de.sign,  the  light  infun- 
romn  part  of  the  guards,  and  five 

actuar^  twenty-third  regiment,  were 
to  boats  and  transporte<l 

coursp  p  of  the  river  in  tlie 

havinf»  **'n^*^  1  hut  a  violent  storm 

er  than  troop.s  were  driven  much  low- 

fonsidprakf  prevented,  during  a 

v£  statJ"  '•«^”nung.  In  this  di- 

'  of  the  Rritish  forces,  without  the 


possibility  of  again  collecting  them  to  act 
against  the  enemy,  and  destitute  even  of  am¬ 
munition,  his  lordship,  unwilling  to  expose  the 
remains  of  his  gallant  army  to  an  assault,  con¬ 
sented,  on  the  17th  of  October,  to  capitulate, 
and  the  terms  were  on  the  whole  not  unfavora¬ 
ble.  So  brilliant  an  event  as  the  capture  of  a 
whole  army,  commanded  by  one  of  the  bravest, 
most  enterprising,  and  most  successful  com¬ 
manders,  was  received  by  Congress  with  a  tu¬ 
multuous  joy,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
unsuccessful  termination  of  the  war ;  but  no 
blame  could  possibly  attach  to  the  vanquished 
general ;  on  the  contrary,  he  rather  rose  in  the 
public  estimation,  and  the  applause  that  accom¬ 
panied  him  in  his  defeat  was  greater,  and  more 
sincere,  than  that  which  attached  to  many  suc¬ 
cessful  commanders.  Lord  Cornwallis  now  re¬ 
turned  to  his  native  country,  in  order  to  repose 
himself  after  the  fatigues  of  an  unfortunate  war, 
and  enjoy  all  the  happiness  that  can  possibly  en¬ 
sue  from  the  sweets  of  private  friendship  and 
public  esteem.  During  the  political  coiitest.s 
that  took  place  in  ITr^  and  17*'.'I,  and  which 
now  appear  to  he  little  hotter  than  a  scramble 
for  power,  his  lordship  was  for  a  time  deprived 
of  his  place  of  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  Lon¬ 
don,  wliich  he  had  obtained  several  years  before; 
but  in  tiir  year  17''!,  it  was  restored  to  liiiii. 
TJie  calm  that  ensued  after  the  peace  prevent¬ 
ed  his  talents  from  being  called  into  action  for 
some  years,  but  the  affairs  of  India  no  sooner 
began  to  wear  a  critical  aspect,  than  a  man  was 
looked  for  wlio  united  in  his  own  person  the  es¬ 
teem  and  confidence  of  the  king,  the  ministry, 
and  the  people.  Lord  Cornwallis  was  accord- 
ingly  j)itclied  upon,  and  immediately  appointed 
to  the  right  honorable  and  important  situation 
of  governor  jjencral  of  Bengal,  in  which  impor¬ 
tant  station  he  gave  a  greater  proof  of  his  abili¬ 
ties,  rendered  his  country'  greater  services,  and 
made  the  British  arms  terrible  to  the  numerous 
tribes  of  Indostan.  No  sooner  did  lie  arrive 
there  than  he  displayed  all  the  qualifications  ot 
a  great  statesman,  hy  correcting  abuses,  esta- 
blishinij  a  svstem  of  economv,  regulntiiifr  the 
finances,  and,  above  all,  by  conciliating  the  af¬ 
fections  and  restoring  the  confidence  of  the  un¬ 
happy  natives.  While  occujiied  in  these  honor¬ 
able  pursuits  a  war  took  place  witli  Tipjioo  J^^id- 
tan,  son  of  the  famous  llyder,  who,  from  Imm- 
hle  heginuing,  attained  great  power,  acquired 
extensive  territories,  and  organized  an  immense  j 
army.  The  conduct  of  hostilities  was  at  first! 
intrusted  to  the  Madras  government,  hut  little | 
or  no  progress  being  made,  the  governor  gene-j 
ral  letl  Calcutta  and  proceeded  to  the  scene  ofi 
action,  where  he  arrived  on  the  I'Jth  of  Dec.. 
171M).  Having  instantly  assumed  the  command 
of  the  grand  army,  he  proceeded  to  Vellore,  and 
seemed  to  meditate  an  attack  on  the  .Mysore 
country,  by  the  Baramalial  Valley.  The  Sul¬ 
tan,  unacquainted  with  European  tactics,  was 
deceived  by  this  motion  ;  for  tiie  English  soon 
after  made  a  rapid  march  to  the  Mugla  Pass, 
through  which  tliey  penetrated  with  little  or  no 
opposition.  Within  a  few  miles  of  Bangalore 
Tippoo’s  army  at  length  displayed  itself  on  the 
heights  in  excellent  order,  and  it  soon  appeared 
that  his  subjects,  as  if  in  love  with  despotism, 
were  attached  both  to  his  person  and  govern¬ 
ment  ;  notwithstanding  this.  Bangalore  was  im¬ 
mediately  invested  ;  and  the  pettah,  or  town, 
stormed  and  taken  on  the  very  next  day.  Tlie 
rcMluction  of  the  place  itself  followed  soon  after. 
The  army  having  been  joined  by  the  Nizam,  and 
a  reinforcement  of  five  thousand  men  under  co¬ 
lonel  Oldham,  lord  Cornwallis  determined  to 
march  against  Seringnpatam,  the  capital  of  Tip¬ 
poo’s  dominions;  and  on  the  13th  of  May  the 


army  arrived  within  sight  of  a  place,  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  which  was  expected  to  put  a  period  to 
its  toils,  and  reward  all  its  labors.  As  the  Sul¬ 
tan  had  marched  thither  a  few  days  before,  and 
occupied  an  advantageous  camp,  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  carry  it  if  possible  by  surprise,  but  this 
scheme  proved  abortive  from  the  vigilance  of  the 
j  enemy,  who  were,  however,  obliged  to  abandon 
their  position,  and  it  being  judged  imprudent  to 
attack  Seringapatam  at  this  period,  his  lorbship 
retreated  to  Bangalore.  Early  in  the  spring  he 
returned  to  the  siege,  where  he  found  Tippoo 
strongly  intrenched.  After  a  slight  defeat  he 
was  joined  by  the  Bombay  army :  regular  ap¬ 
proaches  were  made,  and  redoubts  were  raised ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  some  unlucky  events  iii 
respect  to  which  his  lordship  was  entirely  blame¬ 
less,  the  Sultan,  after  being  stripped  of  his  capi¬ 
tal,  and  bereaved  of  his  power,  would  have  laid 
prostrate  at  his  feet.  He,  however,  was  obliged 
to  accept  of  such  terms  as  tlie  English  com¬ 
mander  chose  to  dictate.  He  consented  to  cede 
part  of  his  dominions,  paid  a  large  sum  of  mo¬ 
ney,  undertook  to  furnish  a.  still  more  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  treasure  within  a  limited  period. 
&c.,  and  intrusted  two  of  his  sons  to  tlie  care 
of  lord  Cornwallis,  with  whom  they  were  to  re¬ 
main  as  hostages  for  the  due  performance  of 
the  treaty  ;  and  here  it  is  but  justice  to  a  prince, 
whom  we  are  accustomed  to  style  a  barbarian, 
to  observe,  that  he  fulfilled  every  article  wit!’, 
the  most  scrupulous  punctuality. 


Female  Beauty. — A  fine  wonuin,  says  So¬ 
crates,  is  an  animal  more  dangerous  than  scor¬ 
pions,  because  these  cannot  wound  unless  they 
touch  us  ;  but  beauty  wounds  at  a  distance.  On 
which  side  soever  we  perceive  it,  it  darts  its 
venom  upon  us,  and  oversets  our  understanding. 
It  is  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  love  is  repre- 
isented  with  bows  and  arrows,  because  a  hand¬ 
some  face  wounds  us  afar  oft'. 


It  is  quite  a  mistaken  idea  that  a  woman  can- 
Inot  keep  a  secret — nobody  so  well.  Trust  her 
hut  with  half,  or  try  to  keep  it  from  her  altoge¬ 
ther,  and  she  is  sure  to  beat  you,  because  her 
pride  prompts  her  to  find  out  what  the  man 
thinks  it  right  to  conceal,  and  then  her  vanity 
induces  her  to  tell  what  she  found  out ;  and 
this  in  order  to  show  her  power  of  discovery. 
Trust  all  to  her,  and  she  will  never  betray  yon ; 
but  half  a  confidence  is  not  worth  having. 

NEW  .MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

Ihj  Firth  ip  Hally  .Vo.  1  Franklin  square. 

Overture  to  the  Opera  of  Oheroii,  by  Von  ^Neber, 
with  a  portrait  of  tlie  author;  Hondo,  by  Diabelli; 
Deux  Roiulino,  byHunten;  Warsaw  Oraiid  Military 
Waltz,  by  a  French  .\mateur  ;  Kathleen  O’Moore,  for 
tlie  Guitar,  by  Kinloch ;  We  Met,  A:c.,  do.  by  do. 
Elementary  instruction  in  Singing. 

By  Hciritt,  137  BroaJiray. 

“Come,  love,  o’er  the  light  bine  wa\e’’ — Words  by 
1’.  11.  Bayley,  Music  by  S.  W  alker,  with  a  vignette 
title-page. 

“  Meet  we  at  sunset” — Words  by  A.  W  atts.  Mu¬ 
sic  by  J.  Barnett. 

The  Neva  Bi.>atman’s  Song,  for  three  voices,  com¬ 
posed  by  C.  E.  Horn— vignette  title-page. 

“O  peerless  nynipli” — a  canzonet,  by  C.  Smith. 

“Hunter,  let  thy  bugle  blow” — a  celebrated  duet, 
composed  by  .Mr.  Braham. 

The  Switzer’s  Song  of  Home,  with  German  and 
and  Englisli  words — Arranged  by  Moscheles. 

Fur  the  Flute,  tpr. — The  Casket,  vol.  ii.  Nos.  1  and 
2,  containing  more  than  thirty  favorite  airs  in  each 
number,  arranged  as  solos,  ducts,  trios,  &c.,  for  the 
flute,  violin,  Kent  bugle,  or  flageolet. 
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PKFSENTKD  FOU  THE  EI  TERPEIAD,  BY  JOHN  DEI.AFIEIJ),  E^<i 


tol  -  Iv ;  Vou  simll  not  chase  m 
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charm  in  me 


sure 


narchs  arc  too 
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